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TIMOTHY  DEXTER  MANSION  PRINTS 
By  Clarence  S.  Brigham 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  early  Essex  County  engrav¬ 
ings  is  the  large  “View  of  the  Mansion  of  the  late  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter  in  High  Street,  Newbury  port,  1810.” 
There  are  at  least  four  variations  of  this  print,  and  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  has  all  of  them,  three  having 
been  recently  acquired.  The  earliest  is  an  aquatint,  size 
25  inches  wide  by  13%  high,  which  is  credited  by  Stauffer 
to  John  Rubens  Smith,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  early 
American  artists.  Smith  worked  as  an  engraver  at  Boston 
from  1809  to  1816.  Since  the  aquatint  carries  the  date 
1810,  and  portrayed  the  Mansion  which  was  nearly  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  gale  of  September,  1815,  it  presumably  was 
published  in  1810,  or  shortly  afterwards.  Smith  was 
making  aquatints  in  Boston  from  1810  to  1812.  Two 
Boston  print  experts  believe  that  the  aquatint  is  contem¬ 
poraneous.  It  bears  no  name  of  artist  or  engraver.  Others 
who  have  examined  the  print  believe  that  the  paper  is  of 
later  date  than  the  year  1810.  If  so,  it  could  have  been 
a  reprint.  The  inscription  on  the  print  refers  to  Timothy 
Dexter’s  own  account  of  his  life  which  he  published  in  1 802 
under  the  title  of  “A  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones.”  Dex¬ 
ter  died  in  1806.  J.  R.  Smith,  after  removing  from  Boston, 
continued  as  an  engraver  until  his  death  in  1849. 

The  other  three  prints  of  the  Dexter  Mansion  were  litho¬ 
graphs,  and  were  published  probably  in  the  1850’s.  One 
is  signed  “J.  H.  Bufford’s  Lith.”  and  is  24%  inches  wide 
by  14%  high.  It  is  an  obvious  and  faithful  copy  of  the 
earlier  aquatint.  Below  the  print  is  a  reference  to  the 
Life  of  Timothy  Dexter  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  published 
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at  Newburyport  by  John  G.  Tilton.  The  first  edition  of 
this  book  was  printed  in  1848.  Therefore  Bufford’s  print 
must  have  been  issued  between  1848  and  1854,  when  the 
publisher  admitted  a  partner  and  removed  to  Boston  in 
1856. 

Another  hthograph  appeared  about  the  same  time,  signed 
“B.  W.  Thayer  Lith.  Boston.”  Below  the  print  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Knapp’s  Life  of  Dexter,  “Pubhshed  at  Newburyport 
by  John  G.  Tilton,  Boston  by  John  G.  Tilton  &  Co.  326 
Washington  Street.”  Underneath  is  the  imprint  of  “Boston, 
sold  by  Fetridge  &  Co.  3  &  5  State  St.  &  72  &  74  Wash¬ 
ington  St.”  According  to  these  addresses,  as  given  in  the 
Boston  Directory,  this  lithograph  must  have  been  issued  in 
1855.  It  is  24%  inches  wide  by  17  inches  high,  and  is 
copied  from  the  early  aquatint,  differing  considerably  from 
the  Bufford  lithograph.  A  variety  of  the  Bufford  lithograph 
is  not  signed  by  Bufford,  but  is  identical  otherwise  to  the 
smallest  detail.  This  print  carries  below  the  reference  to 
Knapp’s  Life  of  Dexter  as  pubhshed  “G[sic]  J  E.  Tilton  & 
Company  161  Washington  Street  Boston.”  This  was  the 
address  of  the  Tilton  firm  beginning  with  1859.  There¬ 
fore  the  print  must  have  been  issued  in  1859  or  soon  after. 
All  of  these  prints  are  rare.^ 

1  The  Essex  Institute  owns  three  of  these  Dexter  mansion 
prints. 
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L 

Public  support  of  relief  recipients  had  assumed  tvvo  basic 
forms  in  the  United  States  by  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  newer  one,  almshouse  care,  was  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity’.  The  other  approach,  outdoor  relief, 
involved  the  care  of  the  needy  outside  of  institutions.^  Of 
the  variety  of  arrangements  embraced  under  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory,  probably  the  most  picturesque  —  on  the  surface  at 
least  —  was  the  system  of  auctioning  the  care  of  paupers 
to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Only  a  Hogarth  could  have  done  justice  to  the  scene, 
a  gathering  of  the  town  worthies,  often  at  the  village  inn, 
generally  after  the  annual  town  meeting,  at  which  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  each  pauper  were  detailed  with  the  same  callousness 
as  that  shown  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  horse  —  or  a 
slave.  One  New  Hampshire  antiquarian  recalled  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  description  of  a  pauper  subject  to  epileptic  fits: 

“Here  is  Mr . ;  he  is  a  strong,  hearty,  sound  man, 

who  can  eat  anything,  and  a  good  deal  of  it;  how  much 
do  you  bid?”- 

To  add  to  the  festivity'  of  the  occasion  (and  to  stimulate 
bidding)  liquor  was  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
in  some  places.  New  Jersey  banned  the  giving  or  selling 
of  liquor  at  auctions  in  1797,  but  specifically  exempted 
auctions  conducted  by  any  civil  ofl&cer.^ 

What  could  be  more  logical,  at  a  time  when  many  pubUc 
offices  were  being  auctioned,  than  that  the  welfare  function 
of  the  community  should  also  go  on  the  block?  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  auctioning  the  poor  were  obvious  —  perhaps  too 
much  so.  Two  New  York  towns,  Cazenovia  and  Chazy, 
boasted  of  a  great  savings  —  one-third  and  two-thirds  of 
previous  expenses,  respectively.  For,  as  the  supervisor  of 
Chazy  observed,  “none  except  those  that  are  objects  of 
charity,  will  apply  to  the  town  for  assistance,  and  be  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale,  and  hable  to  labor.”*  Friends  of  the  bid-off 
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at  Newburyport  by  John  G.  Tilton.  The  first  edition  of  1 

this  book  was  printed  in  1848.  Therefore  Bufford’s  print 
must  have  been  issued  between  1848  and  1854,  when  the 
publisher  admitted  a  partner  and  removed  to  Boston  in 
1856. 

Another  hthograph  appeared  about  the  same  time,  signed 
“B.  \V.  Thayer  Lith,  Boston.”  Below  the  print  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Knapp's  Life  of  Dexter,  “Pubhshed  at  Newburyport 
by  John  G.  Tilton,  Boston  by  John  G.  Tilton  &  Co.  326 
Washington  Street.”  Underneath  is  the  imprint  of  “Boston, 
sold  by  Fetridge  &  Co.  3  &  5  State  St.  &  72  &  74  Wash¬ 
ington  St.”  According  to  these  addresses,  as  given  in  the 
Boston  Directory,  this  lithograph  must  have  been  issued  in 
1855.  It  is  24%  inches  wide  by  17  inches  high,  and  is 
copied  from  the  early  aquatint,  differing  considerably  from 
the  Bufford  lithograph.  A  variety  of  the  Bufford  hthograph 
is  not  signed  by  Bufford,  but  is  identical  otherwise  to  the 
smallest  detail.  This  print  carries  below  the  reference  to 
Knapp’s  Life  of  Dexter  as  published  “G[sic]  J  E.  Tilton  & 

Company  161  Washington  Street  Boston.”  This  was  the 
address  of  the  Tilton  firm  beginning  with  1859.  There¬ 
fore  the  print  must  have  been  issued  in  1859  or  soon  after. 

All  of  these  prints  are  rare.^ 

1  The  Essex  Institute  owns  three  of  these  Dexter  mansion 
prints. 
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Public  support  of  relief  recipients  had  assumed  two  basic 
forms  in  the  United  States  by  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century'.  The  newer  one,  almshouse  care,  was  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity.  The  other  approach,  outdoor  relief, 
involved  the  care  of  the  needy  outside  of  institutions.^  Of 
the  variety  of  arrangements  embraced  under  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory,  probably  the  most  picturesque  —  on  the  surface  at 
least  —  was  the  system  of  auctioning  the  care  of  paupers 
to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Only  a  Hogarth  could  have  done  justice  to  the  scene, 
a  gathering  of  the  town  worthies,  often  at  the  village  inn, 
generally  after  the  annual  town  meeting,  at  which  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  each  pauper  were  detailed  with  the  same  callousness 
as  that  shown  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  horse  —  or  a 
slave.  One  New  Hampshire  antiquarian  recalled  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  description  of  a  pauper  subject  to  epileptic  fits: 

“Here  is  Mr . ;  he  is  a  strong,  hearty,  sound  man, 

who  can  eat  anything,  and  a  good  deal  of  it;  how  much 
do  you  bid?”- 

To  add  to  the  festivity  of  the  occasion  (and  to  stimulate 
bidding)  liquor  was  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
in  some  places.  New  Jersey  banned  the  giving  or  selling 
of  liquor  at  auctions  in  1797,  but  specifically  exempted 
auctions  conducted  by  any  civil  ofificer.s 

What  could  be  more  logical,  at  a  time  when  many  public 
offices  were  being  auctioned,  than  that  the  welfare  function 
of  the  community  should  also  go  on  the  block?  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  auctioning  the  poor  were  obvious  —  perhaps  too 
much  so.  Two  New  York  towns,  Cazenovia  and  Chazy, 
boasted  of  a  great  savings  —  one-third  and  two-thirds  of 
previous  expenses,  respectively.  For,  as  the  supervisor  of 
Chazy  observed,  “none  except  those  that  are  objects  of 
charity,  will  apply  to  the  town  for  assistance,  and  be  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale,  and  liable  to  labor.”*  Friends  of  the  bid-o£E 
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system  claimed  an  influential  supporter  in  New  Hampshire’s 
(^vernor  Plumer,  who  thought  that  the  vendue  was  “the 
most  ehgible  and  cheapest  method’’  for  rural  areas.  By 
putting  the  poor  with  private  families,  they  would  be  well 
cared  for,  and  industry  would  be  insisted  on.** 

Many  persons,  however,  were  alive  to  the  barbarity  and 
inhumanity  of  the  system.®  Often  the  successful  bidder 
was  himself  on  the  verge  of  requiring  public  assistance.'^  A 
premium  was  placed  on  meanness  and  avarice;  with  what 
horrible  consequences  to  the  unfortunate  pauper,  can  only 
be  imagined,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  “a  man 
of  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  paupers  to  live  on  almost 
nothing,  to  suffer  almost  everything,  and  to  be  contented 
with  almost  anything.’’*  In  the  scathing  words  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Onandaga  County, 
New  York,®  the  successful  bidder  learned  too  late  that: 

he  has  been  duped  by  his  own  cupidity  overreached  by 
the  chicancery  of  others  and  that  the  pitiful  reward  of 
his  unhallowed  competition  will  warrant  no  better  sup¬ 
port  to  the  pauper  the  miserable  subject  of  the  inhuman 
trade  than  the  thin  potations  and  meagre  diet  usually 
provided  for  the  guests  of  a  pesthouse. 

II. 

To  salve  the  conscience  of  the  community,  the  overseers 
might  be  expected  to  visit  the  poor  regularly  and  see  to  it 
that  they  were  treated  well,  as  was  the  case  in  New  Shore- 
ham,  Rhode  Island.  Or,  as  in  Burrillville,  Rhode  Island, 
the  bidder  might  have  to  give  security  that  he  would  keep 
the  poor  “in  a  christianhke  manner.’’*® 

Another  factor  which  mitigated  the  harshness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  that  it  was  not  used  exclusively,  even  where  it 
prevailed.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  where  vendue 
was  the  usual  mode  of  caring  for  the  poor,  persons  needing 
only  occasional  aid  would  be  granted  it,  in  amounts  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  discretion  of  the  overseers.  Thus,  persons  only 
partly  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  town  received  $100 
of  the  $295  spent  on  the  poor  by  Hampton  in  1824.  In 
Holdemess  (1830)  Widow  Stewart  who  “about  supports 
herself’  received  $1.56,  James  Curry,  who  though  suffering 
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from  “want  of  faculty”  had  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  three 
children,  got  $5.55  in  rehef,  and  industrious,  but  infirm, 
Mr.  VViggin  was  given  the  “httle  assistance”  he  needed  for 
his  family.  Even  cases  requiring  full  assistance  were  some¬ 
times  not  auctioned.  Most  of  Andover’s  paupers  were  put 
on  the  block,  but  some  old  people  were  placed  out  by  con¬ 
tract;  in  Alstead  and  Concord,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  poor  were  contracted  for  rather  than  auctioned.  Alton 
spent  $20  in  furnishing  Widow  Davis  with  a  house  and 
wood  (1820),  and  two  years  later  the  town  voted  to  give 
Daniel  Wentworth  a  dollar  a  week  to  care  for  his  mother. 
Similarly,  Grafton  accepted  Mary  Casewell’s  offer  to  keep 
her  mother  for  fifty-eight  cents  a  week  (1824),  while  Moses 
Hunt  of  Bath  was  given  $15  for  the  support  of  his  son 
(1829).  Sometimes,  as  at  Gilford  in  1818  and  Grafton 
in  1828,  it  was  left  up  to  the  selectmen  to  decide  which  of 
the  poor  were  to  be  vendued,  and  which  to  be  disposed  of 
otherwise.”  Lewiston,  Maine,  not  infrequently  reconsid¬ 
ered  the  vote  to  auction  all  the  poor,  as  regarded  certain 
paupers,  and  decided  at  the  town  meeting  to  let  the  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor  provide  for  them.* 2 

Lee,  Massachusetts,  had  sold  the  care  of  Marcy  Backus 
to  Samuel  Porter  for  5s.9d  (over  ninety  cents)  per  week, 
but  the  very  next  month,  it  was  noted:  “Marcy  Backus  being 
uneasy  with  living  at  Samuel  Porters  [the  town]  voted  that 
the  Selectmen  provide  for  her.”  Humanity  triumphed  again 
in  the  case  of  William  James,  a  hapless  physician  who  was 
totally  disabled  by  a  cut  from  an  axe.  A  petition  by  the 
citizenry  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Staunton,  Virginia, 
requested  that  “in  this  singularly  hard  Instance”  the  usual 
procedure  of  auctioning  the  pauper  be  omitted,  and  he  be 
given  a  reasonable  amount  of  help;  the  overseers  acceded.** 

Those  with  ties  of  family  or  friends  would  sometimes  be 
shown  consideration.  North  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
voted  (1822)  to  “put  out  at  public  auction  or  private  sale” 
only  those  persons  who  could  not  find  a  place  with  a  friend, 
or  who  had  no  homes,  a  procedure  which  was  also  followed 
in  Gloucester,  Rhode  Island.**  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  a  pauper  might  be  bid  off  to  his  mother,  child  or 
some  other  relative.** 

Though  the  system  of  auctioning  the  poor  was  not  an 
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unmitigated  evil  in  some  places  at  some  times,  yet  it  was 
fundamentally  and  generally  a  cruel  one.  Perhaps  no 
community  pursued  the  goal  of  economical  support  of  the 
poor  with  such  great  industry  as  did  West  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Island.  Here  until  1809,  most  paup>ers  were  let  out  on 
a  monthly  basis!  During  1790,  for  example,  unfortunate 
William  Hines  found  himself  in  January  at  Henry'  Matte- 
son’s  place,  in  Februaiy'  at  Eleazar  Burlinggame’s,  in  March 
at  Jonathan  Bennett’s,  in  May  at  Daniel  Howard’s,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  at  Thomas  Tillinghast’s,  and  in  November  again  at 
Matteson’s.  No  auction  had  taken  place  in  April,  July  and 
September.  His  weekly  cost  to  the  town  varied  from  two 
shillings  (thirty-three  cents)  in  March,  to  Ss.lOd.  (ninety- 
seven  cents)  in  November.*®  Andover,  New  Hampshire, 
was  using  quarterly  bids  in  1797,  with  the  result  that 
Widow  Elkins  lodged  with  four  different  persons  during  the 
year,  while  Widow  Sibley  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  four 
different  housekeepers  in  Fremont  (1796).*" 

Another  of  the  distressing  aspects  of  the  bid-off  system 
was  the  break-up  of  families  which  it  frequently  entailed. 
Thus  in  March,  1825,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  in 
accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town,  put  Majory  Boyes  and 
her  four  children  in  five  different  homes.*® 

III. 

A  prime  consideration  in  bidding  on  a  pauper  was  the 
amount  of  labor  which  could  be  expected  from  him.  The 
lowest  bidder  understood  that  in  return  for  the  maintenance 
he  gave  the  town  charge,  he  could  make  use  of  the  pauper’s 
labor  power.*®  In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (1822): 

A  town  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  the  services  of  a  pau¬ 
per  to  aid  in  his  support.  So  has  any  person  who  may 
nave  become  liable  for  his  support  by  virtue  of  a  contract 
with  the  town. 20 

We  find  then  such  instances  as  Joshua  Dix  being  taken 
(in  1814)  for  five  cents  a  week,  in  Waltham,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  John  Williams  being  “Bid  Down”  to  $7  a  year  by 
Doctor  Charles  Powers  in  Shapleigh,  Maine  (1801);  Ish- 
mael  Nichols  of  West  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  taking 
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Christiana  Lampher  for  one  dollar  for  the  year  1801;  and 
Pauline  Smith  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  going  at 
a  cost  to  the  town  of  $8  (1821).2»  Sometimes  the  town 
would  just  break  even,  and  not  have  to  pay  anything  at  all 
for  a  pauper. 2-. 

Cases  occurred  where  premiums  would  be  paid  to  a  town 
for  the  privilege  of  using  a  pauper’s  labor.  Thus  Bristol, 
New  Hampshire,  received  $25  for  Elijah  Truell  (1828) 
and  SI 5  for  his  brother  Samuel;  both  were  non  compos 
mentis.  Two  years  later,  Samuel  cost  the  town  $4.50  for 
the  year,  but  Elijah’s  labor  yielded  $40.  Richmond,  New 
Hampshire,  was  given  an  unusually  large  amount  for  a  pau¬ 
per  in  1812:  $1.06  a  week  for  John  Whitcher. 

Fremont,  New  Hampshire,  had  a  profitable  pau¬ 
per  in  the  person  of  insane  Ephraim  Abbot.  He  cost  the 
town  $79.41  in  1820-1821,  but  in  1822  he  yielded  the 
town  two  and  half  cents  a  week,  and  in  1823,  eighty  cents 
a  week.  A  decade  later  a  dollar  a  week  was  being  paid  for 
him,  and  the  successful  bidder  agreed  that  “in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  any  disability  .  .  .  the  Selectmen  are  to  be  notified 
before  any  extra  expenses  will  be  allowed  or  his  wages 
stopped.”  On  the  same  conditions.  Abbot  sold  for  a  return 
of  $1.21  a  week  in  1834,  SI. 14  a  week  in  1835  and 
SI. 20  a  week  in  1836.  This  continued  until  1852  (from 
1839  on,  though  the  auction  was  replaced  by  “proposals” 
for  keeping  Abbot  each  year)  when  his  brother-in-law  was 
appointed  his  guardian.  The  money  which  the  town  had 
received  for  the  pauper’s  labor  was  demanded  by  his  guard¬ 
ian  on  his  behalf,  and  the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state.  There  this  claim  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  just  as  a  pauper  was  not  bound  by  an  implied  contract 
to  repay  the  town,  if  he  should  subsequently  be  able  to  do 
so,  so  “any  benefit  the  town  may  derive  from  his  [pauper’s] 
labor  belongs  to  them,  as  incident  to  the  relation  of  a  pauper 
on  the  town. ”23 

Samuel  Truell,  mentioned  earlier,  was  not  the  only  pau¬ 
per  who,  once  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  town,  became  a 
source  of  expense.  Bridgewater,  New  Hampshire,  received 
from  one  cent  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  week  for  Eliza¬ 
beth  Craig  during  the  years  1831  through  1835;  but  in 
1836  she  cost  the  town  twenty-nine  cents  a  week.  Mary 
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Wares,  to  take  another  example,  appeared  on  the  pauper 
hst  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  for  the  first  time  in  1790, 
when  she  cost  the  town  27s.  ($4.50)  for  the  year.  In 
1792,  her  expense  was  as  much  as  £3/16s  ($11);  but  in 
1797  and  1798,  she  brought  3d.  a  week  to  the  town.  Again 
in  1799,  she  was  bid  off  at  a  cost  of  6d.  per  week,  and  in 
1800  her  cost  was  5d.  per  week.  Nothing  was  paid  for  her 
in  1801,  and  in  1802  the  town  received  £2/2s  for  her 
services  for  the  year.  But  from  1803  until  her  death 
(around  1817)  she  was  a  net  expense,  in  some  years  merely 
nominal  sums  being  paid  for  her  keep,  and  in  later  years 
$30  and  more. 2* 


IV. 

These  paupers  who  fetched  a  premium  were  presumably 
mentally  or  physically  defective  persons,  who  were  town 
wards  for  as  long  as  they  lived.  Some,  however,  might  have 
been  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Parker  Marshall,  a  lazy 
fellow  inchned  to  drinking,  the  father  of  six  youngsters. 
In  1824,  he  and  his  family  were  sold  for  $51.42  for  the 
year.  This  may  have  proved  a  chastening  experience  for 
him;  the  next  year  the  selectmen  of  Hancock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  found  that  his  habits  had  improved  “in  some  meas¬ 
ure,”  and  he  was  supporting  himself.^s 

The  contracts  that  Durham,  New  Hampshire  made  with 
the  successful  bidders  specified  that  in  the  event  the  paupers' 
inability  to  gain  a  livehhood  was  “so  remov’d  as  that  they 
may  be  able  or  wish  to  procure  their  own  subsistence,”  the 
selectmen  might  grant  the  paupers’  request,  and  leave  them 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Similarly  in  Bridgewater  the  care 
of  Polly  Crawford  and  her  son  were  bid  off  for  thirteen 
cents  per  week  with  the  proviso  that  “she  is  to  have  the 
Liberty  of  Supporting  her  Self  if  She  will.”2e 

Generally  the  persons  vendued  were  already  chargeable 
to  the  town.  But  there  are  instances  on  record  where  an 
anticipated  applicant  was  auctioned,  as  in  Bath,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (1824),  when  Maxi  Heseltine  and  family  were  bid 
off  for  $20,  and  it  was  specified  that  if  Heseltine  “should 
not  call  on  the  town  for  assistance”  the  bidder  was  not  to 
receive  anything;  at  the  same  auction  Mrs.  Sweetzer  was  bid 
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ofiF  for  $43,  on  the  same  condition.  Mrs.  Woodbury  of 
Canaan,  New  Hampshire,  went  for  thirty-eight  cents  a  week 
(1815),  “when  she  makes  application  for  assistance  from 
the  town. ”27 

Some  localities  with  a  mixed  system  probably  utihzed  the 
vendue  as  a  sort  of  punishment.  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  decided  (1802)  to  provide  for  those  who  had  become 
poor  because  of  illness  or  misfortune,  “in  the  usual  manner 
among  their  friends  &  Connections  where  everything  com¬ 
fortable  and  necessary  may  be  provided  for  them  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Town,”  while  those  impoverished  by  their  vices 
were  to  be  kept  at  the  lowest  rate,  at  least  two  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  town.  The  selectmen  of  Gilmanton,  New 
Hampshire,  were  directed  (1815)  to  auction  those  poor 
who  brought  themselves  or  their  families  to  want  by  intem¬ 
perance  “or  other  open  vices.”  At  the  same  time  they  were 
authorized  to  auction  any  other  paupers,  as  they  thought 
proper.  This  practice  continued  for  some  years;  the  1821 
instructions  to  the  selectmen  were  to  “vendue  such  of  the 
poor  as  in  their  opinion  would  be  proper  and  best.”28 

V. 

Generally  the  poor  were  struck  off  individually,  or  all 
went  to  the  house  of  the  lowest  bidder.  Sometimes  they 
were  sold  in  “lots”  of  unrelated  persons.  Thus  at  North 
Providence  (1810),  five  paupers  went  to  Captain  Smith, 
t^vo  to  William  Hopkins,  and  two  to  Elisha  Brown; 
Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  sold  its  poor  in  four 
lots  (1829),  while  the  annual  town  meeting  of 
Baldwin,  Maine,  ordered  (1843)  that  the  poor  “be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  parcels  to  the  lowest  bidders. ”29  The  paupers 
of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  were  boarded  separately  until 
1807,  when  Absalom  Ballou  took  all  of  the  town’s  poor  for 
$600  (except  the  Gould  children,  who  were  left  with  their 
parents),  he  being  the  lowest  bidder  and  “a  suitable  person 
to  maintain  the  poor.”  The  town  reverted  to  the  old  system 
of  venduing  each  pauper  separately  in  1810,  but  the  next 
year  again  made  a  contract  with  one  man.  Tiverton  and 
Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  witnessed  similar  vacillation  of 
policy. *9  Warren,  to  take  a  Maine  example,  found  itself 
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with  a  large  pauper  list,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  policy  of  giving  home  relief.  The  town  adopted 
the  practice  of  letting  out  all  the  poor  on  contract  (1821), 
only  to  go  back  to  the  former  practice  in  the  1840’s,  and, 
we  are  told,  another  great  increase  in  poor  expenditures 
occurred. 

Under  a  single  contractor  arrangement,  just  as  under  an 
individual  pauper  vendue,  the  poor  were  expected  to  work 
for  the  low  bidder.  Benjamin  Coffin  was  “entitled  to  the 
labour  of  sd  paupers,”  when  he  was  given  $371  (1827)  by 
Alton,  New  Hampshire,  for  caring  for  them.  Candia,  New 
Hampshire,  which  gave  its  poor  home  relief  before  1821, 
found  pxxjr  expenditures  cut  almost  in  half  when  it  adopted 
the  lowest  contractor  system.  Most  of  the  paupers  preferred 
to  provide  for  themselves  rather  than  to  be  subjected  to 
“strict  discipline  in  one  house.”  Shades  of  the  pxxjrhouse 
system!  The  good  people  of  Andover,  in  the  next  count)’, 
alarmed  over  the  great  increase  in  pauperism  in  the  town, 
decided  on  a  set  of  rules: 

calculated  to  punish  Sloth  and  indolence  [by  starving  the 
culprit]  correct  vice  and  immorality  established  industrv', 
teach  economy  and  prudence  incourage  virtue  and  moral¬ 
ity  and  establish  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  support 
on  the  most  Just  and  equinomical  principles  So  that  he 
who  will  not  work  may  not  eat. 

These  rules  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  contractor  who  took 
all  the  poor  on  the  lowest  bid  basis. Indeed,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  sort  of  contractor  arrangement,  and  the 
system  whereby  the  care  of  the  poor  at  a  town  farm,  was 
given  to  one  accepting  the  lowest  price  per  pauper  or  the 
smallest  lump  sum,  lay  solely  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  house  for  the  poor  belonged  to  the  town,  whereas 
in  the  former,  it  belonged  to  the  contractor.** 

Venturesome  entrepreneurs  were  to  be  found,  like  Joseph 
Penniman  of  Paxton,  Massachusetts,  who  agreed  to  take  “all 
the  Paupers  belonging  to  s^  Town  together  with  all  which 
may  legally  come  in,  in  the  course  of  the  year  coming”  for 
$489  in  1828,  and  $387  in  1829.  The  liability  of  such 
an  open-end  contract  to  disastrous  consequences  to  the  bid¬ 
der  (and  consequently  to  the  poor)  is  obvious,  but  at  least 
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one  instance  is  known  where  a  contractor  was  compensated 
for  the  loss  he  suffered  in  supporting  the  town  poor:  Jere¬ 
miah  Durgin  received  SI 25  from  Limerick,  Maine,  in  1838, 
in  addition  to  the  $340  for  which  he  had  originally  bar¬ 
gained.®* 

Another  t\pe  of  agreement  provided  that  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  were  to  be  cared  for  at  the  stipulated  price,  as 
when  the  seven  paupers  of  Tewksbury',  New  Jersey,  were 
taken  for  $400  (1817).  Sometimes  the  contractor  re¬ 
ceived  a  fixed  amount  per  pauper  —  Howell  Township, 
New  Jersey,  for  instance,  accepted  a  bid  of  $1.50  a  week 
per  person  (1840).®®  Howell  reserved  the  right  to  main¬ 
tain  whichever  poor  it  cared  to,  at  their  ovm  homes.  This 
would  be  done  when  the  cost  of  home  relief  was  less  than 
the  cost  at  the  contractor’s  and  of  course  benefited  the  town 
rather  than  the  contractor.  Some  open-end  contractors 
found  it  financially  attractive  to  give  home  relief.  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  paid  $475  a  year  for  the  care  of  its  poor, 
for  most  of  whom  the  contractor  saw’  fit  to  give  small  allow¬ 
ances  at  their  dwellings.  The  contractor  of  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  likewise  gave  some  outside  assistance.®® 

VI. 

Auctioning  the  care  of  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder  ante¬ 
dated  the  Revolution,  but  came  into  widespread  favor  only 
later,®’^  perhaps  as  communities  were  confronted  with  in¬ 
creasing  burdens  of  dependency.  While  the  system  origin¬ 
ated  in  New  England,  and  probably  was  used  there  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  region,®*  the  blessings  of  the 
vendue  system  were  enjoyed  by  localities  in  many  different 
places  at  one  time  or  another.  Among  the  Atlantic  States, 
only  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  has  the  author  been  unable 
to  find  allusions  to  the  use  of  this  arrangement.  The  1799 
poor  law  of  the  Northwest  Territory  specifically  authorized 
the  auction.  In  Illinois  the  practice  continued  even  after 
the  law  dropped  its  reference  to  the  vendue  (1827).  Miss¬ 
ouri  localities  still  employed  the  vendue  in  the  1850’s  and 
subsequently.®* 

Defenders  of  the  institution  of  slavery  who  compared  the 
treatment  given  slaves  in  the  South,  with  that  given  paupers 
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in  abolitionist  New  England,  conveniently  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  South  too  used  the  vendue  system.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Giles  County’  found  (1829)  that  under  the  lowest 
bid  system,  the  poor  were  not  taken  care  of,  and  in  some 
other  cases  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were  being  imposed  on; 
a  similar  story  was  related  in  Halifax  County.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  made  very  extensive  use  of  the  system.  Chester  and 
Newberry  were  among  the  South  Carolina  districts  auction¬ 
ing  the  poor.  Some  Georgia  counties  also  gave  the  care  of 
the  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder.^® 

TTie  device  of  auctioning  paupers  had  probably  passed 
the  peak  of  its  popularity  by  1834,  when  Indiana  became 
the  first  state  to  ban  the  practice  by  law.  Maine,  in  an 
1847  law,  prohibited  what  had  hitherto  been  the  prevalent 
mode  of  supporting  the  poor.  New  York  followed  suit  the 
very  next  year  (despite  this,  we  read  of  auctions  as  late  as 
1859),  while  North  Carolina,  the  only  other  Atlantic  state 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  waited  until  1877.^^  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Ewing  of  New  Jersey  pronounced  venduing  contrary’  to 
“the  sound  principles,  real  design,  and  generous  provision” 
of  the  poor  laws  (1825).  In  Pennsylvania,  venduing  the 
poor  was  an  indictable  offense,  after  the  overseers  of  Union 
Township  (Mifflin  County)  were  sentenced  sometime  be¬ 
fore  1826  for  the  practice,  but  Dorothea  Dix  reported  its 
use  in  many  places  in  1845.^^  jn  1850,  nine  of  ^e  thirty- 
one  towns  in  Rhode  Island  were  still  auctioning  their  poor. 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  stopped  doing  so  only  in  1859.  The 
1860  town  meeting  of  Danville,  New  Hampshire,  featured 
a  vendue  of  paupers.  Although  the  auction  had  not  entire¬ 
ly  disappeared  by  the  1850’s,  it  had  certainly  lost  its  former 
importance.*®  Other  methods  had  supplanted  this  pictur¬ 
esque  procedure. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1  Sw  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation,  “Public  Poor  Relief 
in  America”,  ch.  II,  III  (Columbia  University,  1952).  Pauper 
auctions  are  called  the  “New  En^and  method”  in  New  York  State 
Assembly,  Journal  1824,  appendix  B,  p.  33,  hereafter  referred  to 
as  Yates. 

2  Albert  Smith,  History  of  the  Town  of  Peterborough  (Boston, 
1876),  p.  179.  Cf.  Albert  Deutsch,  The  Mentally  111  in  America 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1946),  pp.  117-18. 

3  On  liquor,  see  Albert  Smith,  op  cit.,  p.  179;  Seth  Chand¬ 
ler,  History  of  the  Town  of  Shirley,  Massachusetts  (Shirley,  1883), 

р.  142;  George  Faber  Clark,  History  of  the  Town  of  Norton,  Bristol 
County,  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1859),  p.  365;  Levi  Leonard,  His¬ 
tory  of  Dublin,  N.  H.  (Boston,  1855),  pp.  26-27.  N.  J.  Acts  .  .  . 

с.  629.  The  law  was  not  repealed  until  1934,  c.  32. 

4  Yates,  pp.  11,  33.  Other  comments  on  the  vendue  system 
appear  on  pp.  25,  47. 

5  Portsmouth  Journal,  June  9,  1827,  article  on  pauperism 
signed  “Cincinattus,”  reprint^  in  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  Xl^II 
(1827),  312,  where  the  authorship  is  stated  to  ^  Governor  Plum- 
er’s.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  the  Salem  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
find  no  other  objection  to  venduing  than  that  “the  disorderly  among 
the  poor  often  larel  thrown  into  hands  unfitted  to  hold  a  proper 
restraint  upon  them.”  [History  of  Ipswich,  Essex  and  Hamilton 
(Cambridge,  1834),  p.  671. 

6  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1843,  reprinted  in  Old  South  Leaflets,  VI,  no.  18  (Boston 
INDl),  pp.  22-23.  “Barbarous”  was  the  epithet  used  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Chester  District,  South  Carolina,  to  describe  the  system 
(1842),  [Quoted  in  Richard  B.  Morris,  “White  Bondage  in  Ante- 
Bellum  South  Carolina,”  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine  XLIX  (1948),  1991.  No  attention  was  paid  by  Maine’s 
towns  to  the  lowest  bidder’s  “disposition  or  capability  ...  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  paupers’  wants  in  a  suitable  manner.”  [Maine  Legis¬ 
lature,  House  Documents,  1835,  no.  20,  p.  51.  To  Chief  Justice 
Kirkpatrick  of  New  Jersey,  selling  the  poor  was  “in  the  very  face 
of  ail  the  laws  of  decency  and  humanity  .  .  .”  [Board  et  al  v. 
Cronk  (1822),  6  N.  J.  Law  Reports  (2nd  ed.),  143,  148.1  Samuel 
Church,  Historical  Address  .  .  .  Salisbury  (New  Haven,  1842), 
p.  70,  Connecticut,  Documents  1852,  no.  1,  pp.  18-19,  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  Seymour’s  statement;  see  also  Seymour’s  1853  Message,  pp. 
13-14. 

7  On  this  point  Yates  remarked  that  often  the  lowest  bidder 
took  on  the  care  of  a  pauper  as  a  means  of  avoiding  that  state  him¬ 
self:  “’Thus,  he,  and  another  miserable  human  being,  barely  subsist 
on  what  would  hardly  comfortably  maintain  himself  alone  —  a 
species  of  economy  much  boasted  of  by  some  of  our  town  officers 
and  purchasers  of  paupers  .  .  .  .”  (p.  391)  Hendrick  B.  Wright 
recalled  that  paupers  “would  be  generally  struck  off  to  some  moun¬ 
taineer,  living  in  a  log  hut,  and  the  town  contribution  would  sus¬ 
tain  pauper  and  purchaser.”  [Historical  Sketches  of  Plymouth, 
Luzerne  Co,,  Penn.  (Philadelphia  [18731),  p.  264.1 

8  S.  H.  Elliot,  A  Look  at  Home;  or  Life  in  the  Poor-House 
of  New  England  ...  A  veritable,  no  fiction  of  life  among  the 
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lowly  (new  and  revised  ed.;  New  York,  1860),  p.  35.  Thomas 
R.  Hazard,  in  his  Report  on  the  Poor  and  Insane  in  Rhode  Island 
(Providence  1851),  ip.  87  (cited  hereafter  as  Hazard)  remarked 
that  out  of  the  vendue  system  “have  grown  some  of  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  abuses  that  have  ever  been  perpetrated  by  man  on  his  fellow 
man.”  His  description  of  nightmarish  conditions  at  Coventry,  R.  I., 
is  on  pp.  49-51.  Henry  Maurice  Lisle,  Address  delivered  ...  in 
Roxbury  .  .  .  (Boston,  1808),  p.  15.  David  Thurston,  A  Brief 
History  of  Winthrop  (Portland,  1855),  p.  32.  Hammond  asserted 
(Yates,  p.  77)  that  the  poor  “in  many  instances”  were  treated 
"more  like  beasts  than  like  human  beings.”  Dorothea  Dix  was 
told  in  Pennsylvania  that  some  poor  fared  well,  but  in  many  other 
cases,  especially  among  the  old  and  helpless  “neglect  and  suffering 
.  .  .  were  of  frequent  occurrence.”  1  Memorial  ...  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1845),  pp.  15-16.1 

9  Onandaga  County,  N.  Y.  Board  of  Supervisors,  Minutes 
November  24,  1826  (MS,  labelled  “Leger,”  County  Court  House, 
Syracuse). 

10  Hazard,  p.  36.  The  1815  town  meeting  of  Gilmanton 
passi‘d  a  resolution  stating  that  “no  person  shall  bid  off  the  keeping 
of  said  paupers,  unless  he  is  able  to  provide  comfortably  for  them 
...”  (Town  Records,  IV,  March  4,  1815.  (MS,  N,  H.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Concord).] 

11  Yates,  p.  92.  Poor  Returns  of  Various  Towns  (MS,  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord);  Town  Records,  passim 
(.MS.,  N.  H.  Secretary  of  State).  Unless  otherwise  specified,  sub- 
sc-quent  N.  H.,  references  are  to  these  Town  Records.  In  Westfield, 
Mass.,  state  paupers,  instead  of  being  auctioned,  would  be  placed 
with  whomever  was  willing  to  keep  them  for  the  amount  the  state 
gave,  or  the  pauper  himself  would  be  given  the  sum  at  his  home. 

I  Massachusetts,  House  of  Representatives,  Documents  1833,  no.  6, 
p.  891. 

12  Lewiston,  Me.,  Records  I,  April  1,  1833,  and  earlier  (MS, 
City  Hall).  The  town  of  Union,  Mass.,  frequently  instructed  the 
selectmen  to  provide  for  certain  paupers  without  putting  them  up 
at  auction.  IJohn  Langdon  Sibley,  History  of  the  Town  of  Union, 
(Boston,  1851),  p.  2721. 

13  Lee,  Mass.,  Records  of  the  Town  ...  to  A.D.  1801  (Lee, 
1900),  p.  89.  MS,  Staunton,  1796  (Duke  University). 

14  Bradford  Kingman,  History  of  North  Bridgewater  .  .  . 
^Boston,  1866),  p.  345.  Hazard,  p.  37.  Of  the  21  persons  on 
uie  poor  list  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  ].,  in  1798,  one  pauper  was  mven 
30  bushels  of  grain,  and  another,  1^6  to  keep  her  lame  child  for 
the  year,  while  the  rest  were  auctioned.  [Town  Poor  Book,  MS, 
State  Archives,  Trenton  1. 

15  Thus  in  1801,  of  the  six  paupers  vendued  in  Howell  Town¬ 
ship,  N.  ).,  one  was  taken  by  his  mother,  and  another  by  a  relative 
[Minutes  II,  while  several  mothers  cared  for  their  own  children 
in  Kingwood  Township,  N.  J.  [Minutes,  April  18201  (MS,  Tren¬ 
ton).  In  Pasquotank  Coun^,  N.  C.,  a  number  of  children  were 
bid  off  to  their  mothers,  and  some  other  paupers  went  with  relatives 
[Wardens,  Minutes  April  8,  1822,  April  12,  1823,  April  8,  1824, 
etc.].  “Joseph  Screws,  son  of  John  Screws  was  bid  off  by  his  father 
...  at  six  pounds,"  in  Duplin  County,  N.  C.  [Wardens  Minutes, 
July  22,  1800]  (MS,  State  Archives,  Raleigh).  Fall  River,  Mass., 
town  meeting  minutes  of  August  20,  1816  has  the  entry  “The  Davis 
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family  was  bid  off  by  Sally  Davis  for  120  Dols  pr  year.”  North 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  changed  from  individual  to  group  vendue  be¬ 
cause  under  the  former,  the  poor  generally  were  placed  with  their 
“connexions.”  I  Yates,  p.  54.1 

16  West  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Town  Council  Minutes,  III,  1790. 
In  May,  1805,  the  town  decided  to  replace  the  old  system  with  one 
of  yearly  auctions,  but  three  months  later,  this  was  rescinded  and 
the  town  council  was  empowered  to  let  out  the  poor  “To  the  lowest 
Bidder  whom  they  shall  judge  to  be  of  Competent  Ability  to  support 
them  in  a  Decent  Manner,”  for  a  month,  or  a  longer  period,  as  the 
council  judged  most  convenient.  Finally,  in  December,  1809, 
Thomas  Whitford’s  home  was  rented  as  the  poorhouse,  with  the 
town  instructing  the  visiting  overseers  to  see  that  the  poor  were 
not  “abused  by  Hunger  or  cold  or  cruelly.”  [Town  Meeting  Book, 
1809  (MS,  State  Archives,  Providence)!.  For  a  Vermont  example 
of  frequent  changes  in  the  person  caring  for  the  pauper,  see  Lorenzo 
D’Agostino,  History  of  Public  Welfare  in  Vermont  (Washington: 
Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1948),  p.  98. 

17  Edgecomb  County,  N,  C.,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  legis¬ 
lative  authorization  to  let  out  its  poor  for  a  three-year  term.  [N.  C., 
1799,  c.  45.1 

18  Manchester  Historic  Association,  Collections  XI  (Manches¬ 
ter,  1909),  218.  In  Baldwin,  Me.,  to  cite  another  example,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brown  took  John  Rowe,  while  Rowe’s  wife  and  children  were 
bid  off  to  Jonathan  Sanborn.  The  town  got  $2.25  a  month  for 
John,  but  his  family  cost  it  $2  a  week.  (Baldwin  Town  Records, 
November  10,  1817.)  (MS,  Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland.) 

19  An  agreement  made  by  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  read:  “Those 
who  take  any  of  the  town’s  poor  are  entitled  to  their  reasonable 
services  [and]  they  are  to  provide  them  suitable  meats,  drinks, 
lodging  and  nursing  if  they  should  be  sick.”  [Town  Records,  II, 
March,  18301.  Similarly,  Margaret  Dearwell  agreed  to  keep  Sarah 
Dodge  for  50  cents  a  week  “In  consideration  of  said  Sarah  being 
of  some  service  to  me.”  (Bridgewater  Township,  N.  J.,  Minutes, 
April  24,  18261.  In  North  Providence,  R.  I.  it  was  specified  that 
the  successful  bidder  was  “to  have  the  benefit  of  what  labour  they 
[paupersl  or  any  of  them  shall  do  within  the  said  term.”  [Town 
Meeting  Record,  June  8,  1809,  and  June  4,  18101.  Other  refer¬ 
ences  for  this  point  include,  e.g.,  Whitehead,  op.  cit,,  p.  396;  Ebe- 
nezer  Alden,  History  of  Randolph  [Mass.1  ...  [a  scrapbemk  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  originally  in  the  Randolph  Tran¬ 
script,  November  21,  18571. 

20  Wilson  vs.  Church  et  al.,  18  Mass.,  Reports,  23,  26. 

21  Waltham  Selectmen,  “Book  of  Record,”  May  2,  1814. 
Shapleigh  "Town  Records,  March  9,  1801.  West  Greenwich,  R.  I., 
Town  ^uncil  Minutes,  November  24,  1800.  Manchester  Historic 
Association,  Collections  (Manchester,  1909)  XI,  116. 

22  Deranged  Hannah  Carlton  was  sold  for  “a  little  more  than 
enough  to  clothe  her.”  [Rindge,  N.  H.,  Poor  Return  18301. 
Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  Town  Records,  II,  March,  1826,  1827,  1829 
for  Ruth  Converse.  Eaton,  N.  H.,  Town  Records,  II,  March,  1823; 
(MS,  N.  H.  S«:retary  of  State)  when  Abraham  Kineson  was  sold 
to  Eleazar  Kineson  for  nothing;  in  March,  1824,  Seth  Snell  went 
to  Alden  Snell  for  nothing.  Athol,  Mass.,  Town  Meeting  Minutes, 
March  6,  1815  (Cyrenius  Mitchell)  (MS,  Athol).  Hollis,  Me., 
Town  Records,  I,  March  11,  1822  (MS,  Maine  Historical  Society) 
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(Rachael  Haley).  West  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Town  Council  Minutes, 
January  31,  1814  (Arnold  Ellis);  April  25,  1814  (Christiana 
Lampher).  (MS,  State  Archives,  Providence). 

23  Abbott  vs.  the  Town  of  Fremont  (1857),  34  N.  H.  Reports, 
432,  436. 

24  The  Old  Records  of  the  Town  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
(Fitchburg,  1901),  IV,  132,  167,  189,  222,  252,  etc. 

25  Hancock,  N.  H.,  Poor  Return  1824. 

26  Durham,  N.  H.,  Select  Men’s  Book  of  Contracts,  vendue 
contracts  1817-1832,  passim  (MS,  N.  H.,  Historical  Society). 
Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  "Town  Records,  II,  March  13,  1821. 

27  Bath,  N.  H.,  Town  Records,  V,  March  9,  1824,  and  March 
8,  1825  (Hannah  Hunt).  Canaan,  N.  H.,  Town  Records  II, 
March,  1815.  Nathaniel  Snow’s  children  were  vendued  “if  they 
should  be  chargeable  to  the  town  in  future.”  [Bethlehem,  N.  H., 
Town  Book,  I,  November,  1816.  (MS,  N.  H.,  Historical  Society)!. 

28  Northampton,  Mass.,  Records,  IV,  April  5,  1802  (MS,  City 
Hall)  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Town  Records,  IV,  March,  1815,  1821. 
'The  records  of  Person  County,  N.  C.,  include  a  case  of  a  free  Negro 
who  “when  being  offered  to  the  lowest  bidder  .  .  .  withdrew  him 
self  fit  refused  to  become  a  parishner.”  [Minutes  of  Wardens, 
April  18,  18071. 

29  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  Town  Meeting  Record,  June  4, 
1810.  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  1829.  Baldwin,  Me.,  Town  Records, 
March  6,  1843.  An  exception  was  made  for  Dolly  Dyer  of  Bald¬ 
win,  who  received  50  cents  a  week  for  her  own  support. 

30  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  Town  Meeting  Minutes,  I,  June  1,  1807; 
June  4,  1810,  June  3,  1811.  On  Tiverton  and  Scituate,  see  Mar¬ 
garet  Creech,  Three  Centuries  of  Poor  Relief  Administration,  A 
Study  of  Legislation  in  Rhode  Island  (Chicago:  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  [19361). 

31  Cyrus  Eaton,  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Warren  (Hallowell, 
1851),  pp.  301,  311. 

32  Alton,  N.  H.,  Town  Records,  March  14,  1827.  Candia 
Poor  Return,  1824.  Andover,  N.  H.,  Town  Records,  I,  March  13, 
1821,  March  13,  1827.  West  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  had  the  con¬ 
tractor  taking  all  the  poor  “Provide  Materials  for  the  poor,”  and 
"alot  to  each  a  Reasonable  Task.”  [Town  Meeting  Book,  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  18091. 

33  As  devoted  a  friend  of  the  poorhouse  system  as  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Tuckerman  noted  with  satisfaction  the  evolution  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  towns  without  poor  farms,  from  the  individual  vendue  to 
the  group  vendue.  [Massachusetts,  House  of  Representatives, 
Documents  1833,  no.  6,  pp.  28-291.  Already  in  1824  a  trend 
had  been  discern^  in  a  number  of  Atlantic  states,  away  from  older 
outdoor  relief  arrangements  (boarding  a  poor  person  with  a  friend, 
or  at  home,  and  the  individual  vendue)  to  the  poorhouse  system, 
and  one  where  “the  permanent  paupers  are  .  .  .  collected  together 
and  boarded  by  one  person  at  the  lowest  rate.”  [Portsmouth  "Town 
Records,  1821-1833,  pp.  122-123  (April  13,  1824)1. 

34  Paxton,  Mass.,  Selectmen’s  Journal,  April  7,  1828,  April  7, 
1829  (MS,  Baker  Library,  Harvard  University).  See  also,  e.g., 
Baldwin,  Me.,  Town  Records,  March  5,  1825,  when  Eleazar  Man 
took  all  those  who  were  then  and  who  would  become  chargeable 
during  the  year  1825,  for  $384;  and  Limerick,  Me.,  Records,  April, 
1837  (MS,  Maine  Historical  Society).  In  April  1833,  John  Hack- 
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enbury  made  a  similar  arrangement  with  Kingwood  Township, 
N.  J.,  for  $1,000,  excluding  doctors’  bills.  In  1838,  Edward  Fox 
took  the  contract  for  only  $488.25,  but  by  1844,  the  town  was 
paying  $558.  (Minutes,  April  1833  through  1844). 

35  Tewksbury  Township,  N.  J.,  Minutes,  April,  1817.  Howell 
Township,  N.  J.,  Minutes  III,  February,  1840.  The  poor  of  South 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  were  bid  off  to  a  tavern  keeper,  at  $1  a  week 
for  each.  [New  York  State  Assembly,  Documents  1844,  I,  No.  21, 
p.  1071. 

36  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Abstract  of 
the  Returns  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  .  .  .  1845,  p.  5;  ibid., 
1847,  p.  5.  Durham  Poor  Return,  1831. 

37  Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Laboring  and  Dependent  Classes 
in  Colonial  America  1607-1783  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1931),  p.  208.  In  Great  Britain,  Sulgrave  venaued  the  ag^ 
and  infirm;  at  Yardley,  Hastings,  the  unemployed  men  were  auc¬ 
tioned  weekly.  “In  many  places  the  roundsmen  system  is  effected 
by  means  of  an  auction  .  .  ."  The  roundsmen  were  able-bodied 
paupers  who  were  hired  out  from  farm  to  farm,  under  one  variant 
of  the  Speenhamland  System.  (Great  Britain,  Poor  Law  Board, 
Report  of  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Practical  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  (London, 
1834)  p.  32. 

38  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies 
in  America  (Rev.  ed.;  New  York,  1900),  p.  441.  On  the  vendue 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  see  Dorothea  L.  Dix’s  Memorials 
to  the  Legislatures  of  those  states. 

39  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  The  Illinois  Poor  Law  and  its 
Administration  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press  119391), 
pp.  13,  62-64.  Fern  Boan,  History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  and 
Administration  in  Missouri  (IChicagol:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1941),  p.  44. 

40  Thomas  Prentice  Kettell,  Southern  Wealth  and  Northern 
Profits  .  .  .  (New  York,  I860),  pp.  110-111.  D.  R.  Handley. 
Social  Relations  in  our  Southern  States  (New  York,  1860),  p.  258. 
In  the  novel,  A  Look  at  Home,  a  lawyer  asked  his  fellow-townsmen: 
“Do  you  like  it  ‘exactly’  that  we  should  sell  them  [the  poor]  off  as 
slaves,  and  disenfranchise  them?  Don’t  we  give  our  Southern  folks 
a  chance  to  talk  ‘Turkey’  against  us?”  [S.  H.  Elliot,  op.  cit., 
p.  4301.  One  writer  conceded  that  vendue  was  no  longer  in  use 
in  New  England,  but  asked  the  abolitionists  to  admit  that  masters 
no  longer  mal-treated  their  slaves.  [“A  Northern  Man,”  The 
Planter  or  Thirteen  Years  in  the  South  (Philadelphia,  1853), 
p.  1351. 

Poor  Returns,  1829  for  Giles  and  Halifax  Counties,  Va.  (MS, 
State  Archives,  Richmond).  The  American  Almanac  and  Reposi¬ 
tory  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  Year  1838  (p.  230)  implies  that 
the  system  of  venduing  the  poor  was  in  use  throughout  North 
Carolina,  before  almshouses  became  the  fashion.  See  also  Guion 
Griffis  Johnson,  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1937),  p.  693.  On  South  Carolina  auctioning  of  the  poor, 
see  Richard  B.  Morris,  loc.  cit.,  p.  199;  Robert  Mills,  Statistics  of 
South  Carolina  .  .  .  (Charleston,  1826),  p.  647.  Adiel  Sherwood, 
Cazeteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (3rd  ed.;  Washington  City,  1837), 


p.  327. 
41 


Alice  Shaffer  et.  al..  The  Indiana  Poor  Law  (Chicago:  Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago  Press,  [19361,  p.  24.  Maine  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Documents  1835,  no.  20,  p.  5;  Me.,  1847,  c.  12. 
N.  Y.,  1848,  c.  76.  Venduing  was  the  practice  in  Hempstead  and 
Jamaica,  Queens  County,  and  Islip  in  Suffolk  County,  reported 
J.  H.  French  IGazeteer  of  the  State  of  New  York  .  .  .  (Syracuse, 
1860),  pp.  547,  548,  6361.  In  April,  1850,  the  poor  or  Flushing 
were  being  put  to  the  “Lowest  bidder  by  the  week."  [Flushing 
Town  Records  1833-1863,  p.  137.  (MS,  no.  811,  New  York  City 
Comptroller’s  Office.]  N.  C.,  1876/77,  c.  277,  sec.  2. 

42  Sayres  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Springfield,  3  Halstead  [8  N.  J., 
Law  Reports],  204,  207.  Hendrick  B.  Wright  (op.  cit.,  p.  264) 
stated  that  the  Union  Township  case  "put  a  final  stop”  to  the  prac¬ 
tice.  For  allusions  to  the  case,  by  Judge  Burnside,  the  attorney 
in  this  case,  see  Overseers  of  Milton  vs.  Overseers  of  Williamsport 
(1848),  9  Pa.,  State  Reports,  46,  48-49,  Purdon’s  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania  by  Frederick  C.  Brightly;  [8th  ed.,  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1853),  p.  659,  fn.Q)]  citing  the  last  case,  observ^  that 
vendue  was  an  “indictable  offence.”  Dix,  Memorial  ...  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1845),  p.  5. 

43  Hazard  passim.  James  Montgomery  Bailey,  History  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  (New  York,  1896),  p.  455.  Danville,  N.  H.,  Town 
Records,  HI,  March  1860.  John  S.  Barry  referred  to  the  vendue 
system  as  “quite  common  [in  Massachusetts]  twenty-five  years  ago.” 
[Historical  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Hanover,  Mass.  (Boston,  1853), 
p.  168]  Clay  County,  N.  C.,  was  still  venduing  its  poor  in  1869. 
[North  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Charities,  First  Annual  Report 
...  1870  (Raleigh,  1870),  p.  421. 
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By  James  M.  Barriskill 

The  theatre  came  late  and  unwanted  into  New  England. 
Forbidden  by  conscience,  prohibited  by  law,  ignored  by 
business  men  as  an  idle  waste  of  time,  the  theatre  people 
found  little  encouragement  to  display  their  talents.  As  late 
as  January’  17,  1798,  a  Boston  gentleman  wrote  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  the  Columbian  Centinel,  “Conjurers,  idlers  and 
strollers,  &c,  always  meet  an  unfavorable  reception  with  the 
more  industrious  and  more  useful  part  of  the  community; 

.  .  .”  As  Boston  thought  and  acted,  so  did  the  surrounding 
towns.  Newburyport  adhered  closely  to  the  pattern. 

Newbury  was  settled  in  1635  as  a  farming  and  later  a 
cattle-raising  community.  Soon,  those  people  of  Newbury 
living  near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  River  became  in¬ 
terested  in  fishing  and  coastal  shipping  which,  in  turn,  led 
to  the  West  India  trade.  As  their  interest  became  more 
and  more  linked  to  the  sea,  they  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  become  a  separate  town.  This  was  granted  in 
1764,  and  the  new  town  was  called  Newbury-Port. 

From  the  beginning,  life  in  Newburyport  had  centered 
around  the  Market,  an  open  triangular  space  close  to  the 
Town  Landing.  Facing  the  sea  and  overlooking  the  harbor 
stood  the  Meeting  House  from  1725  until  it  was  demolished 
in  1801.^  Up  from  the  Market  ran  the  streets,  irregular, 
unpaved  and  muddy.  Through  the  town  hung  the  pungent 
smell  of  fish,  —  dried,  salted  and  pickled.  The  odor  of 
tar  and  fresh  cut  lumber  vied  with  the  sundry  aromas  of 
the  tallow  factories,  the  butchers’  shambles  and  the  several 
tanneries  that  were  in  the  Market  Square  area.  The  various 
shops  were  small  and  ding}’;  the  large  wooden  warehouses 
along  the  wharves  were  weather-beaten,  though  the  newer 
ones  which  were  being  built  were  of  brick.  Not  until  we 
are  in  the  early  Federal  Period  do  we  hear  of  the  buildings 
and  homes  being  painted,  yellow  and  red,  and  lastly  white 

1  From  1725  to  1764,  it  was  the  Meeting  House  of  the 
Third  Parish  in  Newbury,  from  1764,  it  was  the  First  Religious 
Society  of  Newburyport. 
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on  the  mansions  which  were  beginning  to  align  themselves 
proudly  along  High  street. 

In  the  early  grim  days  preceding  the  Revolution  we  find 
the  first  reference  in  Newburyport  to  anything  which  per¬ 
tains  to  the  theatre.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  attack 
is  not  from  the  Puritan  point  of  view,  but  from  a  patriotic 
front.  In  Boston,  where  concerts  had  had  some  sporadic 
success,  W.  S.  Morgan  had  advertised  a  concert  for  the 
8th  of  September,  1774,^  to  be  given  at  Concert  Hall. 
This  concert  which  displayed  a  flagrant  and  frivolous  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  some  citizens  displeased  one  patriot  of 
Newburyport  to  such  ajwint  that  he  wrote  the  Essex  Jour¬ 
nal  a  letter  on  September  21,  1774,  signing  himself  “W”. 

For  the  Essex  Journal, &. 

Messrs.  Printers 

I  was  very  much  surprized  at  reading  an  advertisement 
for  a  public  concert  in  Mills  and  Hick’s  paper,  now  at  a 
time  of  general  distress  and  anxiety  throughout  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  on  account  of  the  late  unconstitu¬ 
tional  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  endeavouring  to  sub¬ 
ject  several  millions  of  free-born  Englishmen;  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  cruel  despotism  into  this  glorious  land  which  our 
ancestors  purchased  for  us  with  their  blood  and  treasure. 

It  is  looked  upon  by  most  thinking  people  that  all  public 
Balls,  Assemblies  and  Concerts  throughout  the  province 
ought  to  be  suspended  until  we  are  extricated  out  of  our 
difficulties. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  contribute  toward  the  support 
of  the  poor  of  Boston*,  it  was  said  by  many,  that  it  was 
unnecessary',  when  the  inhabitants  could  so  lavishly  spend 
their  money  upon  such  diversions;  and  would  have  been 
of  great  weight,  to  prevent  the  charitable  donations  of  some 
had  it  not  been  for  those  who  concluded  such  reports  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  enemies  of  our  country  and  constitution, 
and  carefully  contradicted  them.  [Signed]  W _ 

One  year  later,  this  same  Morgan,  who  was  not  at  all 
in  favor  with  the  Colonists,  drew  a  news  item  in  the  edi- 

2  Adv.  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post-Boy  8:29,  9:5, 
1774. 

3  The  citizens  of  Newburyport  Rave  200  pounds  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  Boston,  whose  distress  was  caused  by  the 
closinR  of  the  port.  See  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post- 
Boy,  8:8-15,  1774. 
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torial  of  the  Essex  Journal  on  September  8,  1775,  “We  hear 
that  a  regiment  is  forming  in  Boston,  from  the  Ragamuffin 
Tories  there,  and  that  Four-ey’d  Morgan,  the  fiddler,  is  their 
Adjutant;  this  intelligence  vve  had  from  a  Gentleman  who 
saw  them  march  into  a  field  to  be  reviewed.” 

The  seriousness  of  the  Colonists  wanting  to  cancel  all 
activities  pertinent  to  amusements  was  not  entirely  lip 
service  to  the  cause  of  war  preparation.  One  month  later, 
on  October  22,  1774,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  aimed  to  stop  all  amusements  in  the  American 
colonies.  Four  years  later,  the  Congress  passed  another 
resolve  on  October  16,  1778,  w'hich  terminated  all  theatri¬ 
cal  activity  in  the  states  until  the  close  of  hostilities.'*  Every¬ 
where  in  America  the  theatre  came  to  a  standstill,  except 
for  the  amateur  theatricals  of  the  British  soldiers  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  plays  to  amuse  themselves  and,  most  of 
all,  to  annoy  the  Colonists.  The  professional  players  either 
returned  to  England,  went  to  Jamaica,  or  turned  to  other 
work  here  in  America  for  the  duration. 

Newburv’port,  ever  a  town  of  contradictions,  had  its  first 
recorded  theatrical  exhibit  on  September  26,  1774,  five  days 
following  “W’s”  indignant  letter.  Samuel  Horton  wrote  in 
his  diary'  for  this  date,  “A  very  fine  Monday [.]  Came  to 
tow'n  Mrs.  Emy  Leach  a  Remarkable  Small  Woomanfsic]  [.]” 
Because  of  the  success  of  her  appearance  in  Boston  in 
August,  1771,®  and  because  of  the  interest  which  she 
stirred  up,  Emma  Leach  was  featured  with  a  woodcut  por¬ 
trait  and  biography  in  Nathaniel  Ames’  Almanack  for  1772. 
Born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  1719,  the  Ames’  biogra¬ 
phy  tells  us,  she  was  at  birth  as  normal  as  her  ten  brothers 
and  sisters.  Because  of  the  softness  of  her  bones,  she  had 
to  lie  in  an  horizontal  position.  When  her  bone  structure 
did  acquire  some  hardness,  her  bones  grew  into  monstrous 
shapes.  Her  head  was  of  normal  size,  while  her  vertebrae 
were  elevated;  her  sternum  formed  a  straight  line  with  her 
chin,  and  her  ribs  made  a  huge  protuberance  with  the 
sternum.  As  the  bones  of  her  legs  were  crooked,  her  friends 
had  to  carry  her,  or  she  moved  herself  by  the  aid  of  a  chair 
or  stick.  Her  health  was  tolerable  except  for  indigestion 

4  Journals  of  Congress,  1774-1789. 

5  Massachusetts  Spy,  8:22,  29,  1771. 
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which  often  brought  on  hysterics  or  epileptic  fits.  In  her 
contacts  with  people,  she  was  vivacious.  Following  her 
Boston  appearance,  she  had  returned  to  her  home  in  Beverly 
where,  her  biography  tells,  “She  now  enjoys  herself  very 
agreeably  at  her  native  place.” 

There  actually  was  an  Emma  Leach  of  Beverly,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  born  on  June  27,  1717,  daughter  of  William  and 
Tryphosey  Leach.  Likewise  an  Emma  Leach,  aged  60, 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  First  Universalist  Church 
in  Beverly,  on  November  18,  1779,  Vital  Records,  Beverly, 
Mass.  Though  there  is  a  two  year  discrepency  of  the  birth 
date  in  the  biography  and  the  Vital  Records,  there  is  no 
purpose  in  arguing  the  point.  Emma  Leach  blandly  re¬ 
moved  two  years  of  her  age  in  her  publicity. 

This  first  recorded  theatrical  exhibition  in  Newburyport 
came  at  a  taut  moment  in  the  town’s  historv’.  Beset  by 
rumors  of  war  and  rebellion  on  the  one  hand,  and  flanked 
with  patriotic  indignation  against  concerts  on  the  other,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  Emma  Leach’s  reception  in  town  did 
not  leave  more  details  than  this  one  happy  discovery  in 
Samuel  Horton’s  diary.  We  don’t  know  where  she  exhibited 
nor  how  long  she  stayed  in  town.  She  probably  had  an 
audience,  for  she  w'as  a  wonder  to  behold. 

Guy  Fawkes  Day,  the  fifth  of  November,  was  a  holiday 
brought  over  from  England  and  whose  celebration  in  New 
England  had  grown  into  enormous  and  dangerous  propor¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  its  very  nature  an  exhibition  and  a  show. 
Celebrated  with  elaborate  parades  of  magnificent  floats  and 
gaily  dressed  fun  makers,  the  revelry  often  went  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  For  the  most  part  the  lawless  elements  of  the  towns 
and  cities  were  in  complete  charge  most  of  the  day,  and, 
which  was  worse,  the  night. “  Knowing  the  fearful  fights 
and  bloodshed  that  had  occurred  in  Boston  in  former  years, 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  Newburyport,  conscious  of  the 
immediate  dangers  of  riots  in  these  tinder-like  times,  passed 
a  law  in  October,  1774  “to  prevent  any  tumult  or  disorder, 
taking  place  at  any  time  in  the  evening  or  night;  and  that 
no  effigies  be  carried  about,  or  exhibited  on  the  Fifth  of 
November,  or  at  any  other  time,  save  only  in  the  day  time. 

6  See  Samuel  Breck’s:  Recollections,  pp.  35-36;  also  Esther 
Forbes’  Paul  Revere,  pp.  89-94. 
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And  the  town  also  recommends  it  to  all  Parents,  Masters, 
and  others,  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  Gunpowder  in  the 
firing  of  crackers,  squibs,  &.  on  any  occasion.”^  The  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  this  law,  founded  on  reason  and  consistent 
with  established  laws,  would  be  respected  by  all.  Those 
who  did  not  conform  would  be  prosecuted.  “Nevertheless 
if  any  youths  should  be  disposed  to  divert  themselves,  and 
others,  by  exhibiting  any  kind  of  Pageantry,  on  the  Fifth  of 
November,  no  exceptions  will  be  taken,  provided  it  be  per¬ 
formed  with  decency  and  order,  and  in  the  day  time.”  No 
reports  of  any  irregularities  followed. 

The  following  year  the  Essex  Journal  for  November  3, 
1775,  contained  the  following  advertisement:  “The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  for  the  Town  of  Newbury-Port,  think  it 
their  Duty,  to  desire  all  persons,  to  forbear  exhibiting  any 
Pageantry,  Shows,  Bonfires  or  Fireworks,  in  this  Town  in 
the  Day  or  Evening,  of  the  fifth  of  November  next,  as  any 
of  these  things  may  occasion  much  difficulty  at  this  time.” 
The  war  having  begun  the  preceding  April,  the  desire  of 
the  Committee,  requesting  forbearance,  is  indeed,  an  un¬ 
derstated  request. 

Though  the  theatre  was  frowned  upon,  music,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  wide  activity 
in  Newbur}'port.  Beginning  with  the  vigorous  and  influ¬ 
ential  work  of  Rev.  John  Tufts  in  the  Second  Parish  of 
Newbury  before  1720,  sacred  music  was  nurtured  with 
some  success  by  singing  schools  in  the  various  parishes  of 
the  town.  The  most  outstanding  of  the  schools  was  the 
Musical  Society,  of  some  50-100  members,  at  the  North 
Meeting  House  on  Titcomb  street.  For  this  group  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Noble,  minister  of  the  Fifth  Parish,  delivered  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  February  8,  1774,  Regular  and  Skillfull  Music  in 
the  Worship  of  God.^  Pouplar  music  must  have  had  a  wide 
scope  in  Newburyport,  for  it  was  a  seaport  town  whose 
streets  along  the  waterfront  were  well  supplied  with  taverns 
and  rum  shops,  catering  to  inter-racial  crowds  of  transient 
sailors.  What  chantys,  ballads  and  ribald  verses  were  sung 
here  for  generations,  no  contemporary  writer  has  cared  or 

7  Essex  Jourrtal,  10:26,  1774. 

8  Adv.  of  copies  for  sale  Essex  Journal,  4:14,  1774;  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  sermon  at  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
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dared  enter  them  in  his  day  book.  Later  in  the  centuiA'  we 
find  in  the  homes  a  wide  range  of  amateur  musical  activity, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Especially  do  the  years  1787- 
1788  have  a  full,  though  acerbic  coverage  in  that  portion 
of  John  Quincy  Adams’  Diar}’,  published  as  Life  In  a  New 
England  Town  (Little,  Brown,  Boston,  1903).  Written 
while  Adams  was  a  student  here  under  the  famous  jurist, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  the  diar)’  reveals,  beside  a  lively,  urbane 
existence  of  dinner  parties,  dances,  evenings  “on  the  town”, 
a  flourishing  amateur  musical  life. 

The  most  important  musical  entry  in  the  Adams  diar^’ 
for  us  records  the  concert  at  the  Town  House  on  May  15, 
1788.  This  is  the  first  public  concert  that  we  have  seen 
in  Newburyport.  The  bare  entry  tells  us  all  that  we  know. 
Adams,  who  often  took  a  short  stroll  about  the  town  before 
retiring,  wrote,  “.  .  .  just  as  I  got  home  I  met  a  number 
of  people  who  had  just  come  from  the  town-house,  where, 
it  seems,  they  were  entertained  with  a  concert  this  evening.” 
The  local  newspaper  contained  no  reference  to  the  concert. 
The  performers  could  not  have  been  well-known  profes¬ 
sionals,  as  Adams  would  have  known  of  them,  and  probably 
would  have  gone.  If  he  had  known  them,  or,  heard  of 
them,  he  would  have  said  so,  for  this  sudden  reticence  is 
unlike  him.  Usually  he  is  more  than  generous  in  his  entries 
regarding  people,  giving  them  terse,  descriptive  phrases.  As 
Adams  tells  of  many  local  musicians  and  musical  groups  in 
Newburyport  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  concert  on  May 
15th  was  of  local  inspiration.  Adams  was  never  one  to 
pass  over  lightly  either  a  good  or  bad  amateur.  So,  it  would 
seem,  bolstered  by  the  phrase,  “.  .  .  where,  it  seems,  they 
were  entertained  by  a  concert  this  evening”,  that  Adams 
did  not  know  the  concert  people  and  was  looking  down  his 
aristocratic  nose  at  the  entire  affair. 

The  Town  House  where  this  concert  was  given  was  a 
two-stor\’,  wooden  structure,  built  in  1762,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  State  and  Essex  Streets.®  The  lower  floor,  whose 
ceiling  was  upheld  by  posts,  was  used  for  various  private 
schools  until  about  1806.  The  upper  floor  served  as  a 
Court  House,  until  the  new  one,  designed  by  Charles  Bull¬ 
finch,  was  erected  on  Bartlett  Mall.  In  1784  a  gallery' 
9  Currier:  History  of  Newburyport,  I,  p.  129. 
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was  built  in  the  Court  Room,^®  showing  that  the  room  was 
large  enough  for  a  public  assembly  hall.  By  1806,  the 
building  was  abandoned  in  its  own  ruins,  and  was  finally 
torn  down  in  1810  to  make  way  for  the  new  town  house. 

The  following  July  29th,  1789  (Essex  Journal),  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Flagg  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  announced  his 
“Concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  Music”  for  the  5th  of 
August  at  the  Town  House.  While  Mr.  Flagg  was  not  a 
professional,  he  was  more  in  that  stature  than  anyone  who 
had  yet  appeared  here.  Mr.  Flagg  presented  “his  politest 
compliments  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Newbury-Port, 
and  its  vicinity,”  and  informed  the  readers  that  he  would 
have  “the  assistance  of  some  of  the  principal  performers”  of 
Newburyport,  and  “likewise  Mr.  Garnet  (a  professed  musi¬ 
cian  from  Portsmouth).”  He  flattered  himself  that  the 
entertainment  would  “be  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who” 
would  “honor  him  with  their  company.”  The  tickets  at  two 
shillings  each  were  to  be  had  at  David  Cutler’s"  and  at  the 
Printer’s  Office.  The  doors  opened  at  half  past  six,  with 
the  performance  beginning  “precisely  at  half  past  seven.” 
Bills  of  the  performance  were  handed  out  at  the  door  of  the 
Town  House. 

Mr.  Flagg  had  been  in  town  since  April,  teaching  dancing 
on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays'-  at  Masons’  Hall,  a  long, 
conspicuous,  wooden  building  on  Temple  street  near  Fair.'® 
The  dancing  school  was  on  the  second  floor  that  was  used 
hy  the  town  for  public  and  social  gatherings;  also  by  the 
Masons  as  a  lodge  room.**  Mr.  Flagg,  in  addition  to  danc¬ 
ing,  offered  his  services  in  repairing  and  teaching  the  Piano 
Forte,  Harpsichord,  Spinet  and  Flute.  He  said  that  he  had 
letters,  recommending  his  ability  '®  from  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gentlemen  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  taught  danc¬ 
ing  the  year  before.'®  The  dancing  did  not  succeed  too 

10  Newbunport  Town  Records,  I,  p.  425. 

11  A  distiller  who  lived  and  had  his  warehouse  on  Merrimack 
street  near  Green  street  and  the  Upper  Long  Wharf.  Currier: 
History  of  Newburyport,  I,  p.  503. 

12  E.  J.,  4:22;  5:6,  13,  1789. 

13  Unpub.  Mss.  of  Isaac  Adams,  p.  20;  in  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury. 

14  Currier:  History  of  Newburyport,  II,  pp.  119,  121. 

15  E.  J.,  4:22,  1789. 

16  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  10:30,  1788. 
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well  in  New’bunport,  for  on  May  27,  1789,  (E.  J.)  Mr. 
Flagg  sounded  an  obsequious  note  in  offering  to  teach  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  if  the  afternoons  were  inconvenient  for 
the  young  people. 

Swelling,  and,  perhaps  sweetening  the  harmonies  of  the 
local  performers,  Mr.  Flagg  presented  “Mr.  Garnet  (a  pro¬ 
fessed  musician  from  Portsmouth)”.  This  was  none  other 
than  Horatio  Garnet  who  was  very  active  in  musical  circles 
at  this  time.  He  w'as  a  teacher  of  instrumental  music  in 
Portsmouth  for  some  years' and  later  the  music  master  at 
Mr.  Dearborn’s  Academy  in  Portsmouth.'® 

On  the  5th  of  August  Mr.  Flagg  repeated  his  concert 
advertising  of  July  29th,  (E.  J.)  with  a  new  heading. 
This  Evening.  Meanwhile  the  prices  had  been  reduced 
from  two  shillings  to  one  and  six,  and  9d.  for  children. 
Some  of  the  local  musicians  were  to  play,  “and  some  from 
Portsmouth.”  Mr.  Garnet  w'as  among  the  missing;  probably 
he  had  to  return  to  Portsmouth  to  ready  himself  for  his  own 
concert  there  on  September  28th.'»  With  Garnet’s  name 
missing,  and  the  reduction  of  prices,  there  seems  to  be  indi¬ 
cations  that  all  was  not  well  in  the  concert  field  of  New- 
bun»port,  and  that  this  was  a  last  stand  of  Mr.  Flagg  to 
ward  off  financial  collapse.  The  advertising  for  this  date 
does  not  sound  substantial. 

The  concert  on  the  5th  took  place.  Whether  it  w'as  an 
artistic  success,  is  not  known.  The  box  office  receipts  were 
low  as  the  concert  was  rained  out.  This  we  know  from  the 
diary  entry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cary,  Minister  of  the  First 
Religious  Society  of  Newburyport,  for  August  5th,  “Thun¬ 
der  shower  in  the  Evg.  much  rain.  Concert  at  the  Town 
House.”  People  in  the  18th  century  did  not  go  out  for 
trifles  when  the  weather  was  bad.  Sometimes  we  find  in 
the  advertising  of  concerts  of  the  period,  that,  in  case  of 
bad  weather,  the  performance  would  be  given  on  the  next 
fair,  clear  evening. 

Undaunted,  Mr.  Flagg  advertised  one  last  concert  for 
September  30th,  1789.-®  Paying  the  customary  respects 
to  his  hoped-for  audience,  Samuel  Flagg  promised  a  CON- 

17  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  10:23,  1788. 

18  Adv.  E.  J.,  5:4,  1791. 

19  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  9:24,  1789. 

20  E.  J.,  9:23. 
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XYJL  policed  com pllmcnu  toCtes 
Ladici  and  Gentleman  of  New^ 
bury-porc,  and  iu  aicinity»  and 
informs  them  that  he  intenda 
performing  a  Concert  of  vocal  and 
indrumcntal  Ma/Fc,  on  Wedne/daf 
the  fifth  of  Augud  next,  at  the 
Town«Hou(e.— As  be  will  have 
the  aflUlaiice  of  (bme  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performer#  of  this  towns 
and  likewile  Mr.  Carnet  (a  pro- 
Icfled  muficianfrom  Porifraouih) 
—  Ha  flatters  himfelf  the  en> 
tertainment  will  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  thole  who  Ihall  ho¬ 
nor  him  with  their  company. 

TickeU  at  two  JhiUinffS  each 
may  be  had  at  \At,  Deevid Cutler* 
t>r  at  this  Office. 

The  doors  will  be  opened 
at  half  pad  6  o'clock,  and  to 
begin  precifely  at  half  pad  (even. 

r>  fMls  of  the  performenu  tvcH 
le  delivered  at  the  doer. 

NcwWry-roft,  July  w 


Essex  Journal.  July  29.  1789 
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CERT  of  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC.  Since  no  place  was 
mentioned,  it  is  presumed  he  performed  in  the  Town  House, 
where  he  had  given  his  first  two  concerts.  “As  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  weather  prevented  a  number  from  attending  his 
last  Musical  Exhibition,”  he  hoped,  since  the  last  concert 
had  been  favorably  received,  that  the  coming  one  would 
“fully  answer  the  expectations”  of  those  who  would  attend. 
No  mention  was  made  of  any  assisting  artists.  The  price 
scale  of  August  5th  remained  in  effect,  and  the  tickets  were 
for  sale  at  the  Printer’s  or  at  the  door  of  the  Town  House. 

Following  the  concert  series  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Flagg,  no 
amusements  on  the  theatrical  side  were  forthcoming  in 
Newburyport  for  some  years.  Yet,  scattered  through  the 
issues  of  the  Essex  Journal,  indicating  more  than  a  furtive 
interest  in  the  forbidden  pleasures  of  play-going,  we  find 
fill-ins,  anecdotes,  news  items,  squibs  and  features  on  the 
theatre  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  opening  of 
the  Albany  (New  York)  Theatre  in  December,  1785,  was 
noted  in  detail;-'  stage  benefits  in  the  larger  cities,  given 
for  those  who  had  been  captured  by  Tunisian  pirates,  were 
of  great  interest  to  many  in  Newburyport,  whose  husbands 
and  sons  had  been  made  captives,  whose  ships  and  fortunes 
had  been  taken,  whose  fortunes  had  been  wasted  and  lost. 
Activities  of  the  Boston  theatre  world,  about  to  be  made 
legitimate,  were  carefully  noted  in  the  local  papers.  The 
events  of  the  Legislature,  debating  the  repeal  of  the  1750 
prohibitory’  act  against  stage  plays,  from  November  1792, 
to  January  1793,  were  quoted  by  columns  from  the  pages 
of  Columhian  Centinel.  The  story  of  the  Board  Alley  Thea¬ 
tre  was  reported  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

All  this  pertinent  and  honest  reporting  of  the  recent 
theatrical  developments  in  Boston  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  interest  of  Newburyport  people  in  the  theatre  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  tolerant.  The  embedded  hostility  towards  the 
theatre  seemed  dying.  But  suddenly,  the  old  order  again 
raised  its  denying  head  in  an  editorial  in  the  Essex  Journal 
on  January  16,  1793. 

Whatever  else  the  following  editorial  has  to  offer,  it  does 
give  as  fine  a  fustian  and  dull  point  of  view  as  we  have  met 
in  any  1 8th  century  opposition  to  the  theatre.  Most  of  the 

21  Ibid.,  1:11,  1786. 
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old,  time-worn  objections  to  the  theatre  were  resuscitated, 
without  a  ring  of  conviction  in  any  one  of  them.  For  the 
record  let  the  editorial  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety: 

On  Theatres. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  patriotic  Gover¬ 
nor  of  this  Commonwealth  for  his  conduct  in  opposing  the 
Theatre  in  Boston.  Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments, 
which  ingenuity  has  produced  in  support  of  this  design, 
it  is,  past  doubt,  only  an  inlet  to  ialeness,  extravagance, 
and  immorality;  and  roots  out  that  attention  of  the  public 
mind,  which  ought  always  to  be  absorbed  in  plans  for  the 
general  good. 

To  expect  to  allure  foreigners,  or  to  gratify  our  own 
countrymen,  who  love  things  noble  and  excellent,  by  build¬ 
ing  play-houses,  is  insulting  their  understandings,  and 
making  ourselves  appear  fools. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  exulted  greatly,  last  win¬ 
ter,  that  they  were  more  free,  liberal  and  privileged  than 
Boston,  and  without  interruption,  enjoyed  a  play-house. 
They  gave  full  latitude  to  themselves  and  their  children, 
in  attending  constantly.  Evening  lectures  on  religion,  were 
suspended,  or  very  little  thronged,  while  the  theatre,  could 
not  accommodate  the  large  numbers  which  nightly  resorted 
to  it.  Few  of  the  performances  were  entirely  decent. 
— Many  sources  for  altercation  arose  among  the  hearers,  and 
confusion  among  the  players.  —  The  present  season  is  a 
scene  of  industry,  quietness,  and  reflection;  and  will  end 
in  concerting  a  plan  for  building  a  bridge  across  the  Pissa- 
tiqua-river  next  summer. 

The  town  of  Newbury  port  is  enriched,  and  made  happy 
by  visiting  a  bridge,  which  is  a  permanent  source  of  riches 
— far  exceeding  the  income  of  the  largest  theatre  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  All  classes  rejoice,  while  they  taste  the  benefit  of  this 
noble  piece  of  Architecture,  and  advantageous  convenience 
for  the  Country.-^ 

One  of  the  great  duties  of  the  Patriot,  is,  to  concert  ex- 

22  It  is  true  that  Newburyport  had  a  new  bridge  in  1792, 
the  first  to  span  the  Merrimack,  and  the  first  bridge  of  its  type  in 
America  (Currier:  History  of  Newburyport,  I,  p.  368),  Removing 
the  dependence  upon  the  ancient,  unreliable  and  dangerous  ferries, 
the  bridge  was  a  “source  of  riches”  and  a  "convenience  for  the 
Country”  as  it  was  an  easy  lane  by  which  raw  materials  from  the 
west  and  inland  north  of  New  England  could  come  into  the  ever- 
widening  markets  and  shipping  lanes  of  the  seaport  town. 
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tensive  and  noble  plans,  which,  while  they  engage  the 
public  thought  and  conversation,  give  vigor  to  industry, 
adorn  society,  increase  wealth,  and  extend  benevolence.  — 
Such  has  ever  been  the  system  of  Governor  Hancock.  In 
perfect  consistency  with  this,  he  has  acted  as  the  noble, 
manly,  and  firm  friend  to  his  country,  in  checking  the 
play-house  in  Boston  —  and  discharged  his  duty  amidst 
popular  clamor  and  insolent  abuse. 

Americans  are  wise  and  good  —  they  know  how  to 
esteem  and  reward  the  resolute  and  patriotic. 

On  May  27,  1793,  there  was  horse  racing  on  the  Plains 
in  the  north  portion  of  the  town.-^  Since  horse  racing  is 
a  form  of  exhibition,  we  venture  to  include  it  in  a  story  of 
the  theatre.  There  had  been  two  earlier  instances  of  racing, 
the  first  advertised  in  the  Essex  Journal  on  May  18,  1774, 
“A  Horse  Race  to  be  on  Newbury  Plains,  near  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more’s  Tavern,  on  Wednesday  the  25th  instant.”  As  is  the 
case  of  so  many  of  the  early  Newbury’  taverns,  nothing  is 
known  of  Mr.  Whitmore’s  tavern  except  that  it  was  in  the 
north  end  of  the  town  on  the  Newbury  Plains,  a  barren 
stretch  of  land  on  the  right  side  of  what  is  now  Storey 
avenue.  An  earlier  reference  to  the  tavern  discloses  that, 
in  the  summer  of  1762,  the  first  legal  meeting  for  the 
Fifth  Parish,  Newbury,  was  held  in  the  “dwelling-house 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whitmore,  innholder  in  said  parish.”-* 
Thanks  to  Samuel  Horton’s  diary,  we  know  that  May  25th, 
the  day  for  the  race,  was  a  “fine  Wednesday — [.]” 

After  twenty  years  another  race  was  announced,  though 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  there  were  none  between.  In 
1791,  the  June  29th  issue  of  the  Essex  Journal  contained 
the  following  news  item:  “As  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  a  Horse-race  on  Grasshopper-Plains  for  two  years  past, 
and  people  have  been  disappointed,  the  Public  may  be 
assur’d  there  will  be  a  Race  on  Monday  next,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  (it  being  Independence  day)  upon  Newbury-Plains, 
near  the  Meeting-House  where  the  Rev.  Oliver  Noble  for¬ 
merly  preached.”  The  stretch  of  land  today  is  called  the 
Plains,  and  down  to  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  re¬ 
tained  the  two  ancient  appellations.  The  name  Grasshop- 

23  E.  J.,  5:15,  1793. 

24  Fiske:  Historical  Discourse,  p.  9. 
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per  was  given  as  the  land  was  so  barren  and  worthless  that 
grasshoppers,  traveUing  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
could  scarcely  subsist. Recently,  in  cutting  the  new  high¬ 
way,  the  rocky  formation,  in  some  places  less  than  a  foot 
beneath  the  sandy  soil,  has  shown  the  cause  of  this  barren¬ 
ness  and  ancient  uselessness  of  the  soil.  Horse  racing  was 
enjoyed  on  the  Plains  as  late  as  1907. 

TTie  race  on  May  27,  1793,  was  on  Steven’s  Plains  in 
Salisbury.  We  had  best  go  by  way  of  the  new  bridge,  it 
will  be  quicker,  and  we  can  look  in  at  the  tavern  on  Deer 
Island  for  some  rum.  It  will  be  well  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  tavern  for  we  will  see  some  performances  there  in 
the  next  few  years.  Though  the  local  rum  is  very'  good, 
we  should  not  tarry  too  long  since  the  race  starts  soon  after 
three.  The  advertisement  in  the  Essex  Journal  on  May  15, 
1793  reads: 


Horse-Racing 

Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  the  Amusement  of  Horse- 
Racing,  are  hereby  informed,  that  some  of  the  most  capital 
Horses  in  several  neighboring  towns  are  engaged  to  run  on 
Stevens’  Plains,  near  Webster’s  Point,  Salisbury,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  the  27th  inst.  being  Election-day;  &  that  the  Cavalcade 
will  proceed  to  the  ground  [s],  from  the  sign  of  President 
W'ashington,  in  Sali^ury',  at  3  o’clock  P.M. 

May  6th,  1793 

Stevens’  Plains  was  north  of  the  landing  on  the  Powow 
river,  near  the  present  Mudnock  Road  and  opposite  Deer 
Island.  Webster’s  Point,  now  known  as  Sahsbury  Point, 
was  the  site  of  considerable  shipping  long  before  1725. 
The  name  of  the  inn  from  which  the  horses  paraded  to  the 
racing  grounds,  is  obscured  by  time.  We  imagine  that  it 
was  the  tavern,  which,  when  George  Washington  came  to 
Amesbury  on  his  1789  tour  of  the  New  England  States, 
w’as  the  inn  managed  or  owned  by  Ebenezer  Pearson  in 
Jonathan  Morrill’s  house. 2e  From  the  fame  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  visit  to  it,  the  change  of  name  of  the  tavern  was 
natural.  It  had  not  been  long,  following  the  Revolution, 
that  all  taverns  and  streets  with  royal  names  had  been 

25  Emery:  Reminiscences,  p.  201. 

26  History  of  Amesbury,  p.  304. 
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changed  to  federal  ones.  VVe  will  meet  Ebenezer  Pearson 
again  when  he  becomes  landlord  of  the  tavern  on  Deer 
Island. 

Newbur\'port  had  been  earlier  assailed  by  touches  of  the 
theatrical  world,  that  is,  exhibitions  and  concerts;  now,  with 
the  arrival  of  the  first  drama,  its  foundations  were  under¬ 
mined.  What  angry  fears  and  dread  must  have  risen  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  when  they  read  the  Morning  Star 
on  April  22,  1794.  There  on  page  three,  to  strike  the  eye 
as  one  turned  the  front  page,  was  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon,  “Vocal  Performers  from  the  South¬ 
ward”  would  give  a  concert  that  evening  in  Union  Hall. 
Not  only  that  evening,  but  for  “Three  Nights”! 

In  recent  years  strolling  players  had  been  in  Portland, 
Portsmouth  and  Salem,  but  they  had  not,  as  far  as  could  be 
found,  ever  played  Newburyport.  To  reach  the  northern 
cities  by  coach,  the  players  had  to  pass  through  Newbury¬ 
port.  Yet  they  never  stopped  to  entertain  nor  collect  their 
hard  earned  shillings.  Of  all  these  strolling  players,  and 
there  were  many  along  the  eastern  seaboard  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  were  the 
most  ubiquitous.  Always  billed  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon, 
with  never  a  first  name,  they  played  nearly  every  city,  town 
and  village  from  Georgia  to  Portsmouth  that  boasted  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  stage. 

Their  biography  is  mostly  told  in  the  introduction  to 
their  advertising,  “Having  performed  .  .  .  Concerts  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Boston,  Portsmouth  and  Salem, 
with  great  applause  .  .  .  .”  Billing  themselves  as  “vocal  per¬ 
formers”,  they  were  singer-actors  who  played  almost  con¬ 
stantly  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  18th  century  in 
concerts,  musical  plays  and  dramas.  Mrs.  Solomon  made 
many  appearances,  sometimes  in  leading  parts;  Mr.  Solomon 
less  frequently  and  in  smaller  roles.  His  notices  were  few 
and  with  scant  praise,  while  his  wife’s  were  many  and  of 
more  than  moderate  praise.  Their  three  children  played 
the  usual  run  of  juvenile  parts.  The  history  of  the  Solomon 
family  is  obscure,  their  notices  scattered,  yet  their  engage¬ 
ments  were  frequent.  Where  they  came  from,  where  or 
when  they  finally  retired,  no  one  knows.  Many  have  tried 
to  trace  them,  but  their  complete  identity  has  proved  elusive. 
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The  program  presented  by  the  Solomons  in  Newburyport 
in  April  1794  was  the  typical  Concert-Moral  Lecture  per¬ 
formance.  Boston  was  at  this  time  enjoying  performances 
of  the  drama  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre;  but  it  was  wiser 
in  the  towns  and  villages  to  continue  performing  plays  as 
Moral  Lectures,  sweetened  by  the  word  concert.  This  verbal 
cloak  had  been  used  since  the  Revolution  in  order  to  escape 
the  stigma  of  the  theatre,  and  its  usage  was  continued  even 
at  this  later  date  to  avoid  the  inevitable  religious  issues. 
The  program  of  the  Solomons’,  “A  Concert  of  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Musick,”  consisted  “of  Recent  and  Fashion¬ 
able  Songs,  and  Duets,  interspersed  with  the  Recitation  of 
several  Pieces,  Prosaic  and  in  Verse.  From  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Authors,  and  the  SONGS  connected  with  them’’.-^ 
Following  part  one  which  was  probably  music,  they  acted 
a  "Moral  Lecture,  In  three  Parts  called.  The  Provok’d  Hus¬ 
band  or  The  Reformed  Wife.’’  A  likely  piece  to  play  in 
a  town  where  drama  had  never  dared  to  appear!  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  distribution  of  parts  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  four  players:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon,  Mr.  Redfield 
and  a  Miss  Brown.  Of  Miss  Brown,  the  author  knows 
nothing.  Mr.  Redfield,  an  obscure  actor,  had  appeared  in 
small  parts  at  the  Board  Alley  Theatre  during  September- 
December  1792,^**  and  later  in  Baltimore;-*  in  both  cities 
he  was  in  companies  with  the  Solomons. 

To  contrast  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s  play,  songs  were  in 
order.  Mr.  Solomon  led  off  with  the  Flaxen  Headed  Plough 
Boy,  which  should  read  Cow-Boy.**  “The  Much  Admired 
Air,  The  Lass  of  Richtnond-Hill,  by  Miss  Brown’’  followed. 
Then  Mrs.  Solomon  with  “A  favourite  Scotch  Song,  called 
Bonny  Jem  of  Aberdeen"  and  Mr.  Solomon  with  “The  Much 
Admired  Song  of  Heaving  the  Anchor  Short,  called  Hoe, 
Heo"  completed  the  third  portion  of  the  concert. 

A  second  Moral  Lecture  closed  the  performances,  Thomas 
Arne’s  opera,  Thomas  and  Sally,  or  The  Sailor’s  Return 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Redfield  in  the  cast. 
The  Rose  Tree,  sung  by  Mr.  Solomon  and  Miss  Brown, 

27  Adv.  Afomiwg  Star,  4:22,  1794. 

28  Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,  p.  10. 

29  News  item  in  the  Columbian  Centinel,  7:17,  1793. 

30  See  Wilson,  Musical  Cyclopedia  for  copy  of  song. 
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followed  the  opera.  “Dibdin’s  favourite  song  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  Pensioner,  or  the  Disabled  Tar"  brought  the  perform¬ 
ance  to  a  close. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  Solomons’,  we  move  into 
the  first  theatre  building  in  Newburyport,  Union  Hall  where 
most  of  the  subsequent  theatrical  performances  will  be  given 
until  well  into  the  1 9th  century.  Union  Hall,  on  the  south¬ 
easterly  side  of  Green  street  near  Merrimack  street,^!  was 
a  squat,  two  story  clapboard  building,  the  second  story  of 
which  was  known  as  Union  Hall.*=*  There  was  a  tavern 
on  the  ground  floor,®*  while  the  hall  in  the  second  story  was 
used  for  dancing  schools,  social  gatherings  and  lodge  room. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  building  was  turned 
into  a  tenement  and  finally  torn  down  in  1916  to  make 
room  for  the  present  Strand  Theatre.  The  hall  was  quite 
large  as  we  learn  from  an  editorial  in  the  Political  Gazette 
for  March  10,  1797;  Renard,  a  French  dancing  teacher 
from  Boston,  gave  an  elegant  ball  at  which  there  were  200 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  In  winter  the  room  was 
heated  by  fireplaces  at  either  end;  in  summer  the  hall  was 
in  little  use.  Standing  room  was  in  order  since  the  seating 
arrangements  were  makeshift  at  best.  Only  in  magic  shows 
and  in  exhibitions  of  Philosophical  experiments  were  there 
definite  seating  plans.  The  fighting  with  tallow  candles 
was  dim  at  best,  and  these  house  fights  sufficed  for  fighting 
the  performance  as  well.  The  admission  was  three  shillings 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  and  six  for  children  under 
twelve.  No  word  of  the  three  night  stand  either  for  or 
against  appeared  in  the  local  papers.  From  Newburyport, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  pushed  on  to  more  performances. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  following  a  two  year  battle  over 
an  organ,  the  First  Religious  Society  had  installed  their  first 
organ  in  the  gallery  of  their  ancient,  unpainted  Meeting 
House  in  Market  Square.  Surrounding  the  building  was 
an  open  market;  nearby  were  soap  and  candle  factories, 
wool  pulling  and  leather  dressing  establishments.  All  the 
pungent  odors  from  those  trades  whose  business  was  in  ves¬ 
sels  filled  the  air.  The  interior  of  the  church  had  changed 

31  Currier:  History  of  Newburyport,  I,  p.  122,  footnote  2. 

32  Centennial,  p.  22. 

33  Adv.  in  Political  Gazette,  7:30,  1795. 
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little  since  its  raising  in  1725;  its  square  pews,  high  pulpit 
that  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs;  behind  the  communion 
table  were  three  high  chairs  with  crimson  seats;  from  the 
center  of  the  ceiling  hung  a  large  glass  chandelier  for  wax 
candles. 

The  new  organ,  built  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  josiah  Leavitt 
of  Boston,  was  dedicated  on  November  6,  1794  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,*®  though  the  time  was  moved  ahead 
an  hour  in  the  later  announcement.  The  Rev.  John  An¬ 
drews,  the  assistant  minister  of  the  church  gave  the  dis¬ 
course,  his  text  taken  from  the  150th  Psalm  (Rev.  Thomas 
Cary’s  Diary,  s.d.)  and  “several  pieces  of  sacred  music 
[were]  performed  by  one  of  the  first  Organists  in  these 
parts.’’  Possibly  it  was  Josiah  Leavitt  himself  who  played 
the  organ  on  this  occasion  as  he  once  did  at  a  similar  in¬ 
stance  in  Worthington,  Conn.,  in  1792  at  the  dedication 
of  his  organ  there.*®  “This  Organ,”  continued  the  local 
news  item,  “(which  is  certainly  the  most  elegant  of  any  in 
New-England)  is  about  sixteen  feet  high,  ten  feet  in 
breadth,  and  seven  feet  from  front  to  rear.”  After  the 
“divine  service”  was  over,  a  contribution  was  taken  for  Josiah 
Leavitt’s  benefit. 

Excitement  ran  high  in  the  town  and  in  the  surrounding 
country  side.  The  organ  “was  denominated  a  ‘papistical 
device  ...  a  popish  fiddle’.  Much  was  said  about  the 
‘tootin’  tub’  and  ‘sarving  the  Divil  on  an  organ'.”*’  To 
dissuade  some  of  the  objectors,  a  motto  in  large  gold  letters, 
“Praise  Him  with  Organs”  was  painted  across  the  tops  of 
the  pipes.  Though  a  tempest  was  brewed,  so  delighted 
were  the  leaders  of  the  musical  contingent  of  the  First  So¬ 
ciety  over  their  new  organ  that  they  announced  for  the 
following  afternoon,  November  7th,  another  musical  feast.** 
The  guest  organist,  “the  celebrated  Dr.  Berkenhead  from 
London”,  could  not  have  impressed  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cary 

34  There  is  a  posthumous  sketch  of  the  Meeting  House  and 
the  Market,  —  too  neat,  precise  and  unreal,  to  be  found  in  Cur¬ 
rier’s  History  of  Newburyport,  I,  p.  138.  It  is  in  Sarah  Ann 
Emery’s  Reminiscences  of  a  Sonagenarian,  p.  208,  that  we  find 
a  memorable  word  picture  of  the  18th  century  Meeting  House. 

35  Impartial  Herald,  10:31,  1794;  M.  S.,  11:5,  1794. 

36  Brooks’  Olden-Time  Music,  p.  269. 

37  Emery,  p.  208. 

38  1.  H.,  11:7,  1794. 
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who  attended;  his  diary  entry  for  that  date  was  complete  in 
this  fullsome  account,  “Went  to  hear  some  pieces  of  music 
on  the  organ.”  However,  the  newspaper  advertisement  is 
somewhat  more  elaborate. 


MUSIC 

This  Day,  at  3  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon,  will  be  per¬ 
formed  on  the  ORGAN,  in  the  Meeting  House  of  the  First 
Societv’  in  Newbuiypwrt,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Berkenhead 
from  London,  several  of  the  most  approved  Pieces  of  Sacred 
Music. 

Tickets  for  admission,  at  Nine-p)ence  each,  may  be  had 
at  Mr.  John  Mycall’s  Printing  Office  on  Water  Street. 

At  the  desire  of  several  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  in  New- 
burypxjrt,  this  Concert  is  undertaken,  whose  principal  de¬ 
sign,  next  to  their  own  gratification,  is,  that  the  Builder  of 
the  Organ,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to 
make  it  one  of  the  best  in  these  parts,  may,  in  some  measure 
be  compensated  therefore. 

John  Lfatham]  Berkenhead, 39  a  bhnd  organist  of  some 
wide  fame  in  and  around  Boston  during  the  closing  decade 
of  the  1700’s,  had  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from 
England.  Since  his  first  app)earance  in  this  country  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  on  January  6,  1795,^"  this 
Newburyport  concert  may  well  have  been  his  first  American 
appiearance.  Dr.  Berkenhead  later  became  very  active  in  Bos¬ 
ton  musical  circles,  in  concert  work,  as  a  teacher,  a  church 
organist  and  a  public  performer  at  Bowen’s  Columbian  Mu¬ 
seum.^'  No  hint  is  given  regarding  the  selection  of  the 
music  for  this  local  concert  other  than  it  was  sacred.  But 
mark!  They  sold  tickets  for  admission!  Selling  tickets  for 
a  concert  in  a  Meeting  House!  “How  are  the  mighty  fallen.” 
Yet,  business  being  business,  the  final  paragraph  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  a  calming  effect  since  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  procedure  of  the  Parish  Meetings.  The  Proprietors  on 
October  22,  1792,  (Parish  Records  II,  1768-1818)  had 
voted  “that  the  parish  are  willing  to  have  an  Organ  Erected 

39  See  his  Intendon  of  Marriage,  City  [Boston!  Documents, 
$101. 

40  C.  C.,  1:3,  1795;  see  also  Sonneck;  Early  Concert-Life, 
p.  297. 

41  Ibid.,  2:33,  1795,  passim. 
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if  it  Can  be  Procur’d  by  private  subscription.”  At  the  end 
of  two  years  the  organ  was  installed  by  a  group  of  unnamed 
persons,  interested  in  music,  and  it  was  these  people  who 
undertook  this  second  musical  afternoon,  not  only  to  give 
themselves  pleasure,  but  to  see  to  it  that  Josiah  Leavitt  was 
paid. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  Dr.  Berkenhead  came  Trille  La 
Barre  to  give  a  concert  on  the  18th  of  November,  1794  at 
Union  Hall. <2  In  less  than  two  weeks  there  were  three 
concerts  in  Newburyport!  The  tempo  of  the  entertainment 
world  had  increased  exceedingly.  Trille  La  Barre’s  program 
for  the  18th  was  purely  secular  in  content,  and  as  the 
Solomons  before  him,  he  advertised  the  names  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  which  he  would  perform. 

CONCERT 

Mr.  Trille  Labarre,  Master  of  Music,  from  Paris,  and 
late  instructor  of  the  Dutchess  [sic]  of  Orleans:  Has  the 
honor  to  inform  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  town, 
that  he  will  open  a  Concert,  on  the  Piano  Forte,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  next  at  Union-Hall  —  the  following  Songs, 
The  Prise  of  the  Bastile,  [Composed  by  Mr.  Labarre.] 
A  French  Song,  with  variations. 

The  March  of  the  God  of  Love, 

One  Concerto, 

Ma  chere  amie, 

Ca  Ira, 

And  a  great  variety  of  other  Songs. 

Tickets  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  1/6  —  for  Children 
9  pence,  to  be  sold  at  Blunt  &  March’s  Book-store^®  — 
Doors  open  at  6  o’clock. 

Newburyport,  Nov.  14. 
Trille  La  Barre,  teacher  and  composer,  a  French  emigre, 
settled  in  Boston  following  the  political  disturbances  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  first  mentioned  in  Boston  musi¬ 
cal  life  late  in  1793  as  a  teacher ,<<  and  at  one  time  he 
taught  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeChatelain’s  school  in  Newton.*® 

42  I.  H.,  11:14,  1794. 

43  Blunt  and  March’s  Book  store  was  on  State  street,  five 
doors  below  Wolfe’s  Tavern  which  was  on  the  comer  of  Thread- 
needle  Alley,  I.  H.,  1:8,  1796.  The  store  was  also  known  as  the 
Sign  of  the  Bible,  I.  H.,  7:21,  1795. 

44  C.  C.,  11:2. 

45  Ibid.,  7:29,  1795. 
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During  the  season  of  1796-1797  he  was  the  musical  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston.^**  His  brilliant 
career  was  cut  short  by  his  death  at  the  age  of  39  at  the 
end  of  December  1797.<^ 

Following  the  November  18th  concert,  La  Barre  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  local  news.  At  the  end  of  January',  1795, 
he  as  suddenly  reappeared  and  proposed  to  open  a  music 
school  “at  his  house.”  The  advertising  in  the  Impartial 
Herald  on  January  20,  1795  (repeated  on  the  23rd  and 
27th)  tells  us  all  that  we  know  of  the  school: 

Mr.  Trille  Labarre,  Professor  and  Composer  of  Music,  and 
instructor  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Princess  Liniski, 
Princess  of  Salmac?k,  and  general  instructor  of  Music  to 
all  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  who  were  lovers  of  Music, 
at  the  courts  of  the  principal  cities,  where  he  has  travelled 
in  Europe  —  PROPOSES  to  open  a  school  (agreeably  to 
the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this 
town)  at  his  house  —  where  he  will  teach  Vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  MUSIC,  viz.  Piano  Forte,  Spinnet,  Spanish  and 
English  Guitar,  Flute  and  Violin.  He  will  open  his  school 
on  Monday  next,  from  10  in  the  morning  until  12,  for 
the  Ladies;  and  from  6  to  8  in  the  evening  for  the  Gentle¬ 
men.  He  will  also  keep  on  Friday.  Price  6  Dollars  per 
Quarter  —  Two  Dollars  at  entrance.  Those  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  taking  their  Lessons  at  their  own  houses,  will  pay 
8  Dollars  per  Quarter,  and  2  at  entrance.  Those  persons 
who  are  desirous  of  singing  may  apply  at  Mr.  MYCALL’S 
Printing-Office.  Newburyport,  Jan.  20. 

Soon  after  the  proposed  opening  of  his  school,  Trille  La¬ 
barre  announced  a  concert  for  February  19th,  1795  at  the 
First  Society’s  Meeting  House. “VVe  hear  that  a  number 
of  pieces  of  Sacred  Music  will  be  performed  in  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday  next  [the  19th],  on  the  Organ  (aided  by  the 
Singers)  in  the  Meeting  House  of  the  First  Society  in  this 
town  at  three  o’clock,  and  that  a  Contribution  will  then  take 
place,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  LABARRE.’'  Who  the  “Singers” 
were,  is  conjecture;  possibly  the  choir  of  the  First  Society, 
more  hkely  the  members  of  Labarre’s  music  school.  'The 
concert  had  more  than  slight  merit  to  have  called  forth  the 

46  Ibid.,  1:25,  1797;  Sonneck:  Early  Opera  in  America. 

47  Obit.  Boston  Gazette,  1:1,  1798. 

48  I.H.,  2:17,  1795. 
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review  or  notice  which  it  did  in  the  Impartial  Herald  on 
the  20th.  Yet  Trille  Labarre’s  performance  “on  the  Organ 
(aided  by  the  Singers)”  merited  a  warm  and  gracious  men¬ 
tion  in  the  editorial  column  of  the  newspaper.  “Yesterday 
afternoon  a  number  of  pieces  of  Sacred  Slusic  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Meeting-House  of  the  First  Society  of  this 
Town.  —  The  performance  was  superior  to  any  ever  heard 
here  —  The  Fair  Sex  performed  with  admiration,  and  the 
easy  manner  in  which  Mr.  Labarre  went  through  several 
parts,  deserve  universal  applause.  —  A  respectable  audience 
was  highly  gratified.”  The  reviewer  of  the  concert,  singling 
out  the  “Fair  Sex”  for  especial  commendation,  leads  the  writ¬ 
er  to  believe  that  the  “Singers”  were  from  Labarre’s  school, 
—  high  commendation  for  his  teaching  since  the  school 
had  been  open  only  a  short  while,  —  and  not  the  First  So¬ 
ciety’s  choir  which  had  mixed  voices.  It  might  be  won¬ 
dered  what  “the  easy  manner  in  which  Mr.  Labarre  went 
through  several  parts”  meant.  Through  several  parts  of  the 
program?  Through  several  parts  of  a  musical  play  in  con¬ 
cert  form?  Would  he  have  dared  to  have  done  this  in  a 
meeting  house?  And  if  he  dared,  was  this  the  reason  that 
we  hear  no  more  of  him  in  Newburyport?  Tbis  speculation 
is  idle  since  the  review  tells  us  that  “A  respectable  audience 
was  highly  gratified.”  The  first  professional  concert  artist 
was  accepted  here,  and  was  well  liked.  He  “deserves,”  as 
the  review  says,  “universal  applause.” 

After  Trille  La  Barre  there  were  no  more  concerts  for 
some  three  years,  no  theatre  either,  but  a  great  number  of 
exhibitions  of  wide  variety.  Monstrosities,  common  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  had  few’  showings  in  Newburyport. 
Between  Emma  Leach  in  1774  and  the  Dwarf  Child  in 
1797  one  lone  instance  was  found.  A  monstrous  ewe  lamb, 
born  on  Theodore  A.  Stickney’s  farm  in  Newbury,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Town  House  for  the  curious,  from  10  A.M. 
on  April  3,  1795  and  all  day  on  the  4th.'‘*’  Though  the 
ewe  had  but  “tAvo  tails  and  eight  legs”,  some  local  man  with 
showman  tactics  had  the  courage  to  charge  “four  pence 
and  children  2  pence”  for  a  sight  of  it. 

Excitement  ran  high  on  the  morning  of  May  19th,  1795, 
(1.  H.)  and  justly  so,  for  the  “noble  Animal”,  the  Beautiful 
49  Ibid.,  4:3,  1795. 
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African  Lion  had  come  to  Newbunport.  A  lion,  and  prob¬ 
ably  this  same  one,  had  been  on  exhibition  in  Boston  from 
August,  1794,^®  until  the  middle  of  March  1795,®*  with 
the  same  pubhcity,  lacking,  unfortunately,  the  charming 
woodcut,  as  was  used  in  the  Newburyport  advertising. 
W  hen  spring  came,  the  lion  and  his  owner  set  out  for  the 
summer  tour,  stopping  first  in  Salem,  Massachusetts®^  for 
a  long  visit.  Then  a  leisurely  progress  north,  with  frequent 
stops  until  he  settled  down  for  a  two  weeks  stay  in  one  of 
the  outbuildings  in  the  rear  of  Timothy  Dexter’s  house  on 
State  street. 

Illustrated  with  a  bemused  woodcut  of  a  charming  and 
benign  appearing  king  of  beasts,  the  Impartial  Herald  on 
May  19,  1795  carried  the  news. 

TO  THE  CURIOUS. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  AFRICAN 
LION, 

To  be  seen  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted, 
during  his  continuance  in  town  at  one  of  the  out  Buildings 
in  Mr.  Dexter’s  yard. 

This  noble  Animal  is  upward  of  three  feet  high,  measures 
7  feet  from  nostrils  to  tail;  is  of  a  beautiful  dun  colour, 
five  years  old,  and  uncommonly  strong  built.  His  legs  and 
tail  are  as  thick  as  those  of  a  common  sized  Ox;  he  was 
caught  in  the  woods  of  Goree,  in  Africa,  when  a  W’help, 
and  brought  from  thence  to  New-York.  He  is  as  tame  as 
any  domestic  Animal  whatever,  and  is  really  worth  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  curious.  —  Price  of  admittance.  Nine 
Pence,  each  person. 

It  was  not  strange  to  have  the  lion  exhibit  in  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter’s  yard.  Lord  Timothy,  as  he  called  himself  and  as  the 
town  derisively  called  him,  was  one  of  the  great  eccentrics 
of  Newbury'port.  He  had  grown  comfortably  rich  since  his 
leather  dressing  days  at  his  shop,  the  “Sign  of  the  Deer”, 
on  the  corner  of  Green  and  Merrimack  Streets®®  from  for¬ 
tunate  business  deals  in  Continental  Currency,  shipping  and 
real  estate.  Having  recently  bought  the  Nathaniel  Tracy 

50  C.  C.,  8:6,  1794. 

51  Ibid.,  3:18,  1795. 

52  Salem  Gazette,  4:7,  14,  21,  28,  1795. 

53  E.  J.,  4:5,  1776. 
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house  on  State  Street,  a  mansion  of  some  size  and  prestige,’^'* 
he  attempted  to  revive  its  past  grandeur.  The  town  would 
have  none  of  his  delusions.  His  native  ego  unreined  by 
his  wealth  and  goaded  by  his  success,  his  social  ambitions 
stifled  in  the  bud,  perhaps  it  was  Timothy  Dexter  himself 
who  arranged  to  have  the  exhibition  in  his  yard  to  draw 
the  people  there.*® 

Today  the  Tracy  House  is  the  Newburyport  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  The  grandeur  of  the  interior,®®  the  bibulous  echoes 
of  Efexter  are  gone.  The  front  and  side  Unes  of  the  house 
remain  as  they  were,  standing  three  stories  of  red  brick. 
The  yard  was  extensive,  stretching  to  Green  Street  and  con¬ 
tained  gardens,  orchards  and  outbuildings.®"  And  here  in 
one  of  these  outbuildings,  the  lion,  wondered  at  by  the 
curious,  roared  and  slept  out  his  stay. 

Though  the  bon  was  advertised  “as  tame  as  any  domestic 
Animal”,  one  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  there  were 
some  mention  of  a  cage.  The  following  summer,  a  bon 
with  the  same  advertising  and  identical  cut  of  benign  coun¬ 
tenance  was  exhibited  in  New  York  City.®*  There,  the 
exhibitor  carefuUy  advertised  that  the  “proprietor  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  cage  in  which  the  bon  moves  at  large,  and  exhibits 
him  to  the  greatest  advantage.”  Had  some  mishap  occurred 
in  the  meanwhile  to  have  caused  the  owner  to  advertise  the 
cage?  It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  Newburyport 
advertising  of  the  bon  with  what  appeared  in  the  Mtnen'a®* 
to  note  the  growth  of  the  “noble  Animal”. 

The  bon  remained  in  town  at  “Nine  Pence,  each  Person” 
until  the  end  of  May.*®  On  June  20th,  1795,  the  Oracle 
of  the  Day  urged  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  to  go  see  the 
king  of  beasts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  theatrical  events  in 
the  18th  century  Newburyport  was  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Maginnis,  “the  celebrated  Mr.  Maginnis  —  From  Saddler’s 
Webs,  London.”  This  phrase  seems  to  be  his  biography, 

54  See  Ould  Newbury,  pp.  555  fiF  for  an  account. 

55  See  Marquand’s  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  p.  151. 

56  Ould  Newbury,  pp.  555  ff. 

57  Ibid.,  p.  560. 

58  Odell:  Annales,  1:422. 

59  N.  Y.  C.,  8:31,  1796. 

60  Ust  adv.  I.  H.,  5:26,  1795. 
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—B,  tU  itMrtuI  Mr.  MACINNIS— 
From  Saddler's  Wells,  London  (equal,  if 
not  Aipcrior,  to  the  famous  JONAS)  ■ 
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Act  If. 

He  will  perform  his  curious  Tranfpar* 
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Broken  Bridge, 
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Difappointed  Traveller.- 

Likewife  will  be  introduced  the  merry 
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Babes  in  the  Woods. 
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and,  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  learn,  these  New- 
buryport  exhibitions  in  October  1795,  were  his  first  shows 
in  the  United  States.®^ 

We  meet  Mr.  Maginnis  for  the  first  time  in  Newbury- 
port  on  October  1,  1795,  advertising  his  “Two  last  Nights.” 
How  many  exhibitions  he  had  given  previous  to  October  1st, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  Maginnis  claimed  in  his 
newspaper  publicity®*  that  he  was  “equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  famous  JONAS.”  This  statement,  if  true,  was  a  bold 
one,  for  Jonas,  performing  at  his  home  in  Houndsditch, 
London,  during  the  1760’s  and  70’s  had  some  renown  as 
a  sleight  of  hand  artist.  He  is  reputed  to  have  earned  10 
guineas  a  day  and  had  to  be  engaged  two  weeks  in  advance 
for  his  private  performances.®®  Maginnis  also  claimed  in 
his  advertising  that  he  had  played  “repeatedly  before  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great-Britain,  with  universal  ap¬ 
plause.” 

The  exhibition  in  Union  Hall  on  October  1st,  “A  Grand 
Medley  of  Entertainments.”  opened  with  “a  number  of  sur¬ 
prising  Philosophical  Experiments,  astonishing  to  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators.”  There  was  no  explanation  what  these 
“Philosophical  Experiments”  were  in  the  Newburypwrt  ad¬ 
vertising;  but,  since  his  first  Boston  program  on  December 
15,  1795,®'*  opened  with  the  same  heading  for  the  first  act, 
and  was  fully  described  in  the  advertising,  its  quotation  here 
will  show  the  nature  of  his  surprise  and  wonder  in  sleight 
of  hand. 

Mr.  Maginnis  will  commence  with  his  magic  Sheet  of  ■ 
Papjer,  which  he  will  transform  into  a  variety  of  different 
shapes,  really  surprising.  He  will  perform  a  number  of 
astonishing  deceptions  with  his  Goblets  and  magic  Balls. 
He  will  let  any  lady  or  gentleman  draw  whatever  Card 

61  He  had  appeared  in  Halifax  at  Noonan’s  Tavern  in  1794, 
according  to  A.  R.  Jewett’s  article  on  the  Halifax  Theatre  (Bound, 
undated  pamphlet  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection).  With  per¬ 
formances  similar  to  those  in  Newburyport,  Maginnis  advertised 
that  there  would  be  different  public  exhibitions  each  evening,  and 
that  he  would  perform  in  private  homes  if  engaged  to  do  so. 

62  P.  G.,  10:1,  1795. 

63  See  Frost:  Lives  of  the  Conjurors,  p.  122;  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  (London),  Aug.  1904,  p.  200,  Ann  Hulton’s  letter  to 
Mrs.  Lightbody. 

64  Federal  Orrery,  12:14,  1795. 
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they  please,  and  lay  it  upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  he  will 
immediately  tell  the  name  of  the  card  —  he  will  borrow 
a  piece  of  money  from  the  company,  and  let  it  be  marked; 
and  after  putting  it  in  a  small  pepper-box,  and  keeping  his 
hands  asunder,  the  piece  of  money  shall  instantly  fly  out 
of  the  box  into  a  small  cun  —  and  he  will  let  any  of  the 
company  draw  a  card,  and  put  it  under  his  foot,  and,  at 
the  word  of  command,  it  shall  be  changed  —  he  will  bor¬ 
row  a  piece  of  money,  and  put  it  into  a  handkerchief,  and 
let  any  gentleman  press  the  handkerchief  with  a  candlestick, 
he  will  command  the  piece  of  money  to  pass  through  the 
table  —  any  gentleman  may  draw  a  card,  and  shufflle  it 
into  the  pack,  and  put  the  pack  into  his  p>ocket,  and  he  will 
pull  out  the  card  the  gentleman  drew.  —  he  will  swallow 
eggs,  as  quick  as  thought  —  any  person  in  the  company 
may  draw  a  card,  keep  it  in  possession,  mr.  Maginnis  will 
produce  a  handfull  of  hickory  nuts,  and  any  gentleman  in 
company  may  crack  one  of  them,  and  they  shall  find  the 
name  of  the  card  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  With  a  variety 
of  other  astonishing  philosophical  experiments  and  decep¬ 
tions,  too  numerous  to  insert. 

Performing  in  a  small  room,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
spectators,  Mr.  Maginnis  was  indeed  a  very  clever  sleight 
of  hand  artist.  The  description  of  his  philosophical  experi¬ 
ments  and  deceptions  has  this  non-magician  on  the  edge 
of  his  seat  in  the  “commodious  Room  in  Theatre  alley,” 
Boston. 

Act  Two  in  the  Newburyport  program  was  the  “curious 
Transparency  of  the  Broken  Bridge,  or  the  Disappointed 
Traveller”.  This  was  a  shadow  play,  the  Ombres  Chinoises, 
the  Chinese  Shades.  The  early  shadow  plays  were  relative¬ 
ly  simple.  Jointed  cardboard  figures,  hand  manipulated  by 
wires  or  sticks,  were  silhouetted  against  a  white  translucent 
curtain.  The  equipment  for  these  shadow  shows  was  easy 
to  carry,  handle  and  set  up  for  a  performance.  Four  poles 
supported  the  four  curtain  walls,  the  front  curtain  being 
translucent.  Inside  this  square  was  a  lantern,  before  which 
the  figures  were  animated.  The  “Broken  Bridge”  was  a 
shadow  play  of  “hit”  proportions  that  had  been  played  over 
the  years  both  in  En^and  and  in  this  country.  (See  Paul 
MePharlin:  Puppet  Theatre  in  America.')  During  Act  Two 
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there  was  “introduced  the  merr)'  humours  of  the  Old  unfor¬ 
tunate  Beggar.” 

Act  Three  “presented  the  Mournful  Tragedy  of  the  Babes 
in  the  Woods.”  Based  on  the  traditional  fairy  tale,  this 
story  had  been  given  for  years  both  as  a  shadow  and  puppet 
show.  In  this  performance  it  seems  to  have  been  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  in  the  next  act,  the  puppets  are  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  the  program.  In  Act  Four,  Maginnis  told  that 
he  “will  perform  his  curious  Prussian  Fantoccina”,  called 
Prussian  to  denote  their  excellence  rather  than  their  nation- 
alitA',  as  the  English  considered  the  Germans  to  be  masters 
of  puppetry  in  the  18th  century.*®  The  “Prussian  Fan¬ 
toccina”  were  performed  “By  a  grand  set  of  Artificial  Wax- 
Work-Commedians  from  Rome,  in  Italy.  Scene  I.  The 
merry  humours  of  Roger  de  Coverly.  —  The  surprising 
Lancashire  Witch.  —  A  Country  Girl  will  dance  a  Jig  as 
natural  as  life.  Also,  A  grand  Representation  of  a  Court 
of  Foreign  Kings,  Queens,  and  Princesses.  Also,  The  as¬ 
tonishing  Italian  Scaramouch  will  dance  a  Fandago,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  put  his  body  in  twenty  different  shapes.” 

Mr.  Maginnis,  realizing  that  the  program  was  too  long, 
cut  his  subsequent  performances.  The  following  night, 
October  2,«*  he  repeated  his  “Philosophical  Experiments”, 
followed  by  a  new  production,  “the  Curious  ^Iagic  Piece 
from  Rome,  in  Italy  —  wherein  will  be  displayed  above  an 
hundred  figures  as  large  as  life.”  To  add  variety  to  his  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Maginnis  “introduce  [d]  a  comic  song,  called 
The  Country  Clown’s  description  of  London.”  The  Third 
Act  on  October  2  was,  if  repetition  be  a  criterion,  one  of 
his  favorites;  The  “Grand  Representation  of  a  Sea-Engage¬ 
ment,  Wherein  will  be  displayed  the  two  fleets  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle,  attended  with  the  Cannonading,  some  sink¬ 
ing,  others  blown  up:  Likewise  a  just  appearance  of  the 
Sea,  with  the  Eishes  sporting  in  the  waves.  The  whole  to 
conclude  with  a  Grand  View  of  Neptune,  God  of  the  Ocean, 
attended  with  his  Tritons,  and  the  beautiful  Mermaid.” 
This  production,  as  elaborate  as  the  manager  could  make  it, 
combined  dioramas,  mechanized,  scaled  figures  and  proper¬ 
ties,  such  as  ships,  castles,  ornate  scenery,  sea  dwellers  and 

65  McPharlin,  p.  67. 
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mythological  personages.  The  cannonading  was  real  enough, 
for  gunpowder  was  used  in  the  guns,  and  flares  were  in 
common  use  in  spectacles,  both  in  live  productions  and 
in  puppet  shows.  The  use  of  gunpowder  and  fireworks  on 
the  stage  was  the  cause  of  many  theatre  fires  in  the  early 
years.  When  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  burned,®^ 
the  Newburj'port  HeraW^  copied  a  long  news  item  from 
the  Columbian  Centinel.  TTiough  the  fire  was  in  fact 
caused  by  an  over-heated  stove  in  one  of  the  dressing  rooms, 
“Rumor,  ever  active  and  almost  forever  erroneous,  readily 
attributed  it  [the  fire]  to  a  rehearsal  of  the  fire-works  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  pantomine  of  Don  ]uan" 

Aside  from  the  marvels  of  Mr.  Maginnis’  exhibitions,  one 
of  the  interesting  things  about  him  as  a  manager  was  his 
concern  for  the  physical  comfort  of  his  audiences.  Though 
not  the  first,  he  was  a  pioneer.  Earlier  in  Boston,  one  con¬ 
cert  manager  advertised  that  he  would  sell  no  more  seats 
than  his  concert  hall  would  hold;  another  advertised  the 
exact  number  of  seats  he  would  offer  for  sale  for  a  concert. 
This  last  instance  may  have  been  done  for  the  comfort  of 
the  audience,  or,  it  may  have  been  to  forestall  ticket  specu¬ 
lation,  a  practice  by  no  means  new  to  the  present  day.  The 
time  was  long  ahead  when  the  audience  would  be  comfort¬ 
able  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  Little,  if  any  thought, 
was  given  to  ventilation  and  heat  in  the  old  theatres.  Mr. 
Maginnis  was  one  of  the  first  showmen  not  only  to  show 
an  interest  but  to  do  something.  In  Newburyport,  he  ad¬ 
vertised®”  that  he  would  make  the  room  in  Union  Hall  “as 
cool,  and  the  audience  as  well  accomodated  as  possible”; 
while  the  following  December  in  Boston, he  would  take 
great  care  “to  render  the  Room  as  warm,  and  the  audience 
as  well  accomodated  as  possible.” 

The  scaled  prices  in  the  seating  arrangement  was  not  com¬ 
mon,  FRONT  SEATS,  half  a  dollar.  BACK  SEATS,  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  dollar.”  For  sleight  of  hand  and  for  puppets  one  had 
the  better  view,  sitting  near  the  performer,  thus  the  prices 
took  on  a  premium.  In  connection  with  the  price  of  ad¬ 
missions,  it  is  strange  the  way  Mr.  Maginnis  shifts  in  his 
advertising  from  dollars  to  shillings  in  this  one  engagement. 

67  February  2,  1798. 
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On  October  1,  he  used  dollars;  on  the  3rd  and  8th,  he 
used  shilhngs  and  pence.  The  new  currency  appears  to 
have  been  too  much  for  him.  Tickets  were  on  sale  at  Union 
Hall,  doors  opening  “at  half  past  Six  o’clock,  and  [the  per¬ 
formance]  to  commence  at  half  past  Seven.” 

Though  Mr.  Maginnis  had  advertised  his  last  t\vo  per¬ 
formances  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  1  and  2,  two 
good  houses  easily  and  speedily  persuaded  him  to  advertise 
on  October  3,  (I.  H.)  that  he  would  exhibit  again  on  Tues¬ 
day  next,  the  6th  at  Union  Hall.  This  program  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  most  popular  portions  of  the  preceding  two 
exhibits,  presenting  “Babes  in  the  Woods  .  .  .  the  Curious 
Magic  Piece  ...  a  Comic  Song,  .  .  .  The  Country  Clown’s 
description  of  London.  .  .  .  [and  the]  Sea-Engagement.” 
The  “Comic  Song”  was  sung  by  Mr.  Maginnis.  At  this  per¬ 
formance  the  admissions  were  changed  from  half  a  dollar 
to  1/6  shillings,  from  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  /9;  the  per¬ 
formance  time  was  still  at  seven  thirty. 

This  last  exhibition,  like  the  former  ones,  was  a  great 
success.  Mr.  Maginnis,  cheered  by  such  fine  business,  was 
delighted.  On  October  8th,  (P.  G.)  he  advertised  a  card 
of  thanks  to  his  pubhc  and  an  announcement  of  two  more 
exhibits  at  Union  Hall  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
8  and  9. 

“Mr.  Maginnis, 

Returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  Public  in  general,  for  the 
crowded  houses  his  EXHIBITION  has  been  honoured  with. 
And  thinks  proper  to  Perform  this  night  and  to-morrow 
night,  being  the  last  nights  of  performing,  positively.” 

On  the  8th  he  performed  “a  number  of  Deceptions,  also 
the  Broken  Bridge,  to  conclude  with  a  representation  of  the 
Siege  of  Gibralter[.]”  On  the  final  night  of  this  amazingly 
long  engagement,  Friday,  October  9th,  he  presented  a  new 
production,  “the  Comic  Enterlude  [sic]  of  Whittington 
[sic]  and  his  Cat,  —  the  Curious  Magic  Piece,  —  to  con¬ 
clude  with  the  Siege  of  Gibralter.”  The  prices  of  admis¬ 
sion  for  the  last  night  were  still  in  shillings  and  pence. 

After  Newburyport,  Mr.  Maginnis  was  in  Portsmouth 
for  a  time;^i  later  in  Boston  from  mid  December,  1795,^2 
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through  the  middle  of  February’,  1796,’^®  with  the  same 
type  exhibition  that  he  gave  in  Newburyport.  From  Feb¬ 
ruary  through  the  middle  of  May,  1796,  he  played  small 
roles  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston  (Boston  news¬ 
papers,  passim). 

Mr.  Perrette  came  on  November  10,  1795  to  show  the 
first  automaton  in  Newburyport,  the  “Self-Moving  Car¬ 
riage,^*  Automata  were  very'  popular  in  the  early  days  of 
the  American  theatre,  as  may  be  judged  from  their  many 
exhibitions.  Most  of  the  exhibits  in  America,  the  Learned 
Swan,  the  Grand  Turk  or  the  Automatic  Chess  Player  were 
of  European  make  where  the  craze  for  these  exhibits  came 
much  earlier,  (see  Conrad  William  Cooke:  Automata  Old 
and  New.") 

Self-moving  Carriage. 

Mr.  Perrette, 

Machinist  from  Paris,  and  other  large  towns  in  Europe, 
&  Pensioner  to  the  French  Republic,  has  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public,  that  he  has  a  self-moving  CARRIAGE, 
which  has  been  much  applauded  by  the  numerous  specta¬ 
tors  who  have  viewed  it.  An  Eagle  Automaton,  suitably 
comparisoned,  draws  the  Carriage  forward  with  as  much 
rapidity,  as  though  it  were  drawn  by  horses;  the  Driver, 
seated  in  the  carriage,  holds  the  reigns,  and  directs  the 
course  of  this  extraordinary  Carriage. 

Mr.  Perrette,  intending  to  exhibit  this  wonderful  piece 
of  machanism  [sic],  a  few  times  in  this  town,  respectfully 
invites  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  attend,  ana  flatters 
himself  that  they  will  be  highly  gratified. 

The  exhibit  could  be  seen,  beginning  at  6  o’clock,  at 
Moses  Brown’s  “new  Brick  House’’.  All  evidence  points  to 
the  building  still  standing  on  the  water  side  of  Merrimack 
Street  at  the  foot  of  Green.  The  gambrel-roofed  “new 
Brick  House’’  is  used  today  as  an  electrical  shop.  Two 
stories  high,  brick  walls  18  inches  thick,  ceiling  beams  in 
the  cellar  2  feet  wide,  shows  the  use  to  which  the  building 
was  first  used,  a  storehouse  or  counting-room  of  Moses 
Brown,  merchant.  The  “House”  means  building,  not  a 
dwelling  house  as  we  use  the  term.  Moses  Brown  lived 
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on  State  Street  in  the  Dalton  house  which  he  bought  in 
1791. "5 

“Tickets  at  1/6  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  nine 
pence  for  Children,”  were  sold  “at  Mr.  Hoyt’s  Tavern,  sign 
of  the  ship,  and  at  the  place  of  performance.”  This  tavern, 
on  the  south  side  of  Boardman  Street,  a  few  houses  south 
of  Merrimack  Street,  was  a  popular  and  reputable  inn, 
managed  by  Joseph  and  Dolly  Hoyt.  It  was  a  large,  long, 
clapboard  building  with  a  gambrel  roof;  today  it  is  used  as 
a  dwelling  house.  This  is  the  only  time  that  the  writer  has 
seen  the  tavern  called  the  “sign  of  the  ship”,  but  it  was 
a  natural  name;  the  Hoyt  men  were  captains  and  mast- 
makers;  the  shipyards  were  close  by  along  the  river’s  edge. 

Mr.  Perrette  was  a  man  of  initiative.  He  first  appeared 
in  Boston  in  1795,  advertising  in  the  Independent  Chronicle 
on  August  27th,  that  he  was  a  “Blacksmith  from  Paris” 
who  made  “Springs  for  Chaises,  and  other  Carriages,  — 
and  every'  other  kind  of  Blacksmith’s  Work  for  Carriages  — 
and  every  other  Work  in  his  Line,  which  requires  ingenuity 
and  address.”  He  wanted  work  and  could  “be  seen  at 
Major  Hawe’s  Chaise-works,  Quaker-Lane.”  Having  some 
idle  time,  Mr.  Perrette  went  sightseeing.  One  day  he 
dropped  by  to  see  Mr.  Maison’s  exhibit  of  automata  among 
which  was  the  self-moving  carriage. Of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Perrette  probably  was  delighted  to  repeat 
his  visits  to  Mr.  Maison’s  exhibits.  He  soon  grew  to  realize 
that  his  future  prosperity’  centered  in  Blanchard’s  Carriage 
rather  than  his  own  springs.  In  talking  to  Maison,  he  fore¬ 
saw  a  prosperous  and  pleasant  life  as  a  travelling  showman, 
and  hadn’t  Mr.  Perrette  come  from  France  to  better  his  lot? 
By  October  14th  (C.  C.)  Mr.  Maison  was  advertising  in 
Boston  that  the  “Last  Exhibition  of  the  Self-Moving  Car¬ 
riage”  would  take  place  on  the  17th,  the  date  on  which  he 
was  to  give  up  the  automaton  to  the  new  owner,  who,  it 
would  seem,  was  Mr.  Perrette.  VV^ithin  three  weeks,  on 

75  Ould  Newbury,  p.  633. 

76  This  automaton  had  been  on  exhibition  all  summer  of 
1795  (C.  C.,  6:11,  1795,  passim)  by  Mr.  Blanchard  who  first 
includ^  it  in  a  list  of  automata  on  July  4th  (C.  C.).  By  August 
30th  CC.  C.,  8:30)  Maison  had  bought  out  Blanchard,  as  the 
latter  was  too  busy  with  his  balloon  ascensions,  and  continued  the 
exhibit. 
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November  4th,  Mr.  Perrette  had  opened  in  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  a  two  day  engagement.'^’^  Mr.  Maison,  mean¬ 
while,  continued  to  exhibit  his  mechanical  wonders.  When 
he  came  to  Salem  in  December  of  1795,“^*  in  advertising 
his  automata,  he  gave  all  credit  of  their  invention  to  Mr. 
Blanchard,  “This  Philosopher  (who  is  likewise  the  inventor 
of  the  Self-Moving  Carriage  that  has  appeared  in  this 
town)  .  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Perrette  rose  to  the  occasion  in  his  new  line  of  work; 
no  longer  did  he  work  under  the  aegis  of  the  “Blacksmith 
from  Paris”,  but  the  “Machinist  from  Paris.”  A  week  after 
the  Salem  stand  he  was  in  Newburyport. 

After  Messrs.  Maginnis  and  Perrette  in  October  and 
November,  1795,  we  had  no  entertainments  that  warranted 
reporting  in  the  newspapers  until  June,  1796.  Then  a 
deluge  of  balancing. 

First  to  come  was  a  Mr.  Herenton  on  Monday  evening, 
June  13th,  1796,  presenting  his  “Genteel  Entertainment  of 
Activity  by  the  Real  BALANCE  MASTER,  (from  Saddlers- 
wells.)  [sic]  ...  at  the  Hall  on  Deer-Island  .  .  .”’®  He 
admitted  in  his  publicity'  that  “his  equal  has  never  been  seen 
in  America”  and  that  he  had  “performed  in  the  most  Capital 
Cities  in  Europe  and  America.”  Mr.  Herenton  described  his 
extraordinary  feats  of  activity  in  the  Impartial  Herald,  and 
he  does  seem  remarkable. 

He  balances  plates,  swords,  pipes,  keys,  nails,  tables,  chairs, 
glasses,  peacock’s  feathers,  and  straws.  He  walks  backward 
and  foiAvard  in  full  swing  on  the  wire.  He  holds  a  wine 
glass  in  his  mouth,  on  the  edge  of  the  glass  the  bow  of  the 
key,  on  the  top  of  the  key  a  dollar,  on  the  edge  of  a  dollar, 
the  point  of  a  sword,  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword  a  plate,  turn¬ 
ing  round  in  different  ways  on  the  wire.  Lies  on  his  back 
on  the  wire.  Sits  in  a  chair,  rises  in  the  chair,  and  bal¬ 
ances  [sic]  in  different  ways  on  the  wire,  swings  a  hoop 
over  his  head  with  a  glass  of  water  in  it,  without  spiUing 
a  drop  on  the  wire.  Walks  about  and  turns  rouna,  and 
plays  a  pair  of  caskanets  [sic]  on  the  wire  in  full  swing. 
Balances  a  peacock’s  feather  in  different  ways.  Does  a  curi¬ 
ous  trick  with  a  dish,  and  a  glass  and  an  egg,  and  a  pewter 
plate. 

77  Salem  Gazette.  11:3,  1795. 

78  Ibid:  12:15. 

79  I.  H.,  6:11,  1796. 
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So  much  for  the  balancing.  The  activity  on  the  SLACK 
ROPE  built  to  a  tremendous  climax!  “[He]  turns  backward 
and  forward  and  forms  himself  into  different  shapes.  Hangs 
by  one  leg  in  full  swing.  Hangs  by  his  toes  in  full  swing. 
Stands  on  his  feet  on  the  rope  and  turns  round  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  times  a  minute.” 

The  balancing  and  the  activity  were  not  all!  “Also  will 
be  performed,  the  wonderful  Chinese  Shades,  Representing 
wild  beasts,  such  as  a  Lion,  a  Tyger,  a  Camel,  an  Elephant, 
a  Fox  running  away  with  a  goose,  a  Horse.  Two  Sailors 
dancing  a  jig.  Harlequin,  creeping  into  a  bottle,  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew-fair.  Besides  many  other  things  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned.”  All  this  for  1/6  shillings!  The  per¬ 
formances  began  at  eight  o’clock,  the  tickets  were  to  be  had 
at  the  tavern  on  Deer  Island. 

This  tremendous  Mr.  Herenton  talked  a  fine  performance. 
Let  us  hope  that  he,  in  part,  lived  up  to  what  he  adver¬ 
tised.  Was  Mr.  Herenton  the  Mr.  Harrington,  18th  cen¬ 
tury  spelling  being  what  it  is,  who  was  at  the  New  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Room  in  the  Board  Alley  Theatre,  Boston  from  the 
middle  of  January  through  April  1st,  1793?*®  The  read¬ 
ing  of  the  advertising  is  similar;  for  example  on  January  14, 
1793,  “Equihbriums  on  the  Slack  Wire.  Mr.  Harrington, 
who  will  go  in  full  swing,  and  ballance  [sic]  pipes,  swords. 
He  was  in  company  with  the  Placide’s,  he  could 
not  have  been  too  bad. 

The  Hall  on  Deer  Island  was  in  a  tavern  which  stood  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  tiny  island  three  miles  up  the  river 
from  Newburyport.  The  house,  originally  built  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Essex-Merrimack  bridge  in  1792,  as  a  home 
for  the  toll-gatherer, *2  soon  became  a  tavern  as  it  was  on 
the  main  highway  to  the  north.** 

80  C.  C.,  1:12,  19,  26;  3:30. 

81  Ibid.,  1:12. 

82  Currier:  Hist,  of  Newburyport,  II,  footnote,  p.  122. 

83  It  was  here  in  1793,  that  Timothy  Dexter  delivered  “a 
truly  Ciceronian  speech”  on  July  4th  (I.  H.,  7:6,  1793).  Sarah 
Emery  spoke  of  the  inn  as  a  scene  of  many  parties  "when  a  supper 
and  dance  were  enjoyed”  (Reminiscences,  p.  77).  Timothy  Dwight 
(Travels,  I,  p.  437)  praised  the  beauty  of  the  location  and  the 
“convenient  house  of  entertainment.” 
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After  the  Civil  War,  the  building  was  converted  from 
a  tenement  to  a  private  home,  moved  back  from  the  high¬ 
way  and  remodeled  within  and  without. Today  it  is  still 
a  private  home,  repaired  and  beautifully  landscaped.  There 
is  a  1793  engraving  showing  from  a  distance  upstream,  a 
view  of  the  bridge,  island  and  house.  Through  the  center 
of  the  house,  a  very  wide  hall  extends,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  large  rooms  where  Herenton,  and  others  who 
were  to  follow  him,  presented  their  balancing.  In  the  hall 
there  is  a  distinctive  and  unusual  stairway  that  leads  to  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  this  old  tavern  with  a  gambrel 
roof.  The  large,  gracious,  panelled  dining  room  looks  to¬ 
day  as  it  may  have  looked  when  Timothy  Dwight  stopped 
there. 

“Don  Pedro,  the  real  Balance  Master,  from  Italy”  ap¬ 
peared  in  Newburyport  on  Thursday,  August  18,  1796,*® 
to  give  a  performance  of  “Surprising  Feats  of  Activity,  In 
the  Assembly-Room.”  Don  Pedro  —  formerly  Peter  Cloris 
or  Clores,  was  a  widely-travelled  balance  artist,  activist  or 
acrobat  in  the  American  theatres  and  exhibition  rooms  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  or  more  of  the  18th  century.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  Donegani’s  company,  he  had  played  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston.  His  advertising  in  Newbury  port  on  the 
18th  was  short  since  “particulars  of  the  whole  performance 
[were  to  be]  express’d  in  handbills  of  the  day.”  He  re¬ 
spectfully  told  the  people  of  Newburyport  that  he  would 
perform  “his  unparelleled  [sic]  performances  on  the  VV'ire 
and  Rope,  likewise  some  very  surprising  Tumbling  Feats 
—  Balances  his  Body  on  his  arm  and  turns  round,  &c. 
&c."  Tickets,  2/3  shillings,  children  1/6  could  be  had 
at  the  place  of  performance.  The  Assembly  Room  was  in 
a  temple-like  building  of  pure  Gothic  style**  called  the  As¬ 
sembly  House,  built  in  1774  or  1775,  on  the  southwesterly 
side  of  Temple  Street.*^  This  room  some  fifty  by  forty  feet, 
with  reception  rooms,  a  cellar  of  wine  closets,  was  “equipped 
as  a  ‘Temple  of  Terpsichore’  for  the  delectation  of  some  of 
Newburyport’s  notables,  male  and  female,  before  the  War 

84  Ould  Newbury,  pp.  228-229. 

85  P.  G.,  8:18,  1796. 

86  Adams’  Mss.,  pp.  8,  9,  at  Hist.  Soc.  of  Old  Newbury, 

87  Currier:  History  of  Newburyport,  II,  p.  59. 
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of  1812. After  being  used  as  a  printing  shop  in  the 
late  1780’s  by  John  Mycall,  a  church  by  the  Baptists 
around  1800,  the  building  was  finally  condemned  by  the 
town  and  torn  down  in  1815.*® 

Don  Pedro  may  also  have  f>erformed  in  Newburyport  the 
preceding  evening,  August  17th  at  Union  Hall.  There  is 
a  rare  Newburyport  handbill  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  of  Don  Pedro  Cloris  presenting  his  “Genteel 
&  surprizing  Feats  of  Activity  At  Union-Hall,  Newbury¬ 
port.  .  .  .  Wednesday  Evening  .  .  .  August  17  .  .  .  .” 
Evans  in  his  Bibliography  has  recorded  the  bill  as  #  23263, 
dating  it  1791.  Since  August  17  fell  on  Wednesday  both 
in  1791  and  1796,  there  is  a  bare  chance  that  this  bill 
might  go  with  the  1796  engagement  and  not  that  of  1791. 

In  Boston  during  May  and  June  of  1789,  (Mass. 
Centinel  passim)  Peter  Cloris  was  with  the  Donegani  troupe. 
He  was  still  with  Donegani  in  New  York  City  in  the  spring 
of  1792,  as  Peter  Cloris  or  Clores.®®  Not  until  the  end  of 
September  1792,®*  does  Odell  note  the  expanding  name  of 
Don  Peter  Clores  in  the  New  York  City  advertising.  Small 
tissue  of  argument,  but  would  Peter  Clores,  who  did  not 
become  Don  Peter  until  the  late  summer  of  1792  in  a  thea¬ 
tre  center,  would  he  be  Don  Pedro  in  the  provinces  a  year 
and  a  half  earUer?  Isn’t  Pedro  another  enlargement  of  Don 
Peter? 

No  advertisements  were  found  of  Peter  Cloris  nor  Don 
Pedro  in  Boston,  Salem  or  Portsmouth  in  1791.  There  is 
no  news  in  the  local  papers  of  a  visit  in  1791.  But  in 
1796  he  was  in  Newburyport,  in  Portsmouth,**  and  in 
Portland,  Maine  in  November  or  December  of  that  year.*® 
There  is  no  contemporary  mention  of  Union  Hall  in 
Newbury'port  before  the  Solomons’  appearance  there  on 
April  22,  1794.  From  this  date,  the  name  Union  Hall 
appeared  with  steadfast  regularity  in  the  advertising  of 
dancing  schools,  public  meetings  and  the  assemblies. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  day  books  and  ledgers  of  John 

88  Adams’  Mss.,  pp.  8,  9. 

89  Currier:  History  of  Newburyport,  II,  pp.  59,  60. 

90  Odell,  1:307. 

91  Ibid.,  I:  308. 

92  N.  H.  Gazette,  8:6,  13,  20,  1796. 

93  Sonneck:  Early  Opera  in  America,  p.  152. 
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Mycall  whom  Evans  has  claimed  was  the  printer  of  the 
handbill  have  not  been  preserved.  A  check  into  their  pages 
might  solve  the  problem. 

In  this  program  of  August  17,  [1791?]  Don  Pedro 
showed  his  extraordinary  skill  on  the  “Slack  Wire”,  perform¬ 
ing  tricks,  jugghng,  playing  the  “Campano-Tamborine  and 
Violin  .  .  .  and  Caskinets  [sic]  in  full  swing  on  the  Wire.” 
In  “Tumbling  Feats”  he  danced  the  “Spanish  Fandango, 
bhndfolded,  over  thirteen  eggs,  placed  in  different  situa¬ 
tions,  and,  imitating  the  drunkard,  staggers  amongst  them, 
without  breaking  [them].”  On  the  “Slack  Rope”,  his  per¬ 
formances,  identical  to  Mr.  Herenton’s  earher  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  went  the  latter’s  just  one  better;  Don  Pedro,  “Stands 
on  his  head  and  dances  a  hornpipe.”!  Second  billing  went 
to  “Mr.  Merryman,  the  Clown,  From  the  Royal  Circus 
Riding-School,  London,  who  has  performed  in  Philadelphia 
and  N.  York,  with  great  applause  [and  entertained]  the 
company  with  a  number  of  droll,  witty,  comical,  unaccount¬ 
able,  strange,  and  out-of-the-way  Tricks  and  Feats.”  In 
June  1792,  in  New  York  City,**  Peter  Clores  had  Mr. 
Clumsey,  the  clown,  to  assist  him.  Both  the  1791(?) 
handbill  and  the  1796  Newburyport  advertising  have  Mr. 
Merryman  as  the  clown.  The  handbill  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  18th  and  20th  tally  in  admission  prices; 
neither  advertisement  tells  the  time  of  the  performance, 
while  the  handbill  that  carried  the  details,  does,  “Doors 
open  at  Seven  and  performance  begins  at  eight  o’clock.” 

The  1791(?)  handbill  fits  very  nicely  into  the  playing 
dates  of  1796:  on  Wednesday  the  17th  at  Union  Hall  in 
“Genteel  &  surprizing  Feats  of  Activity”,  the  18th,  “Sur¬ 
prising  Feats  of  Activity”  in  the  Assembly  Room  on  Temple 
Street.  The  third  performance  on  Friday,  August  19th  at 
Mr.  Pearson’s  Assembly  Room  at  Merrimack  Bridge.*-’'  We 
were  entertained  here  earlier  in  June  by  Mr.  Herenton,  for 
Pearson’s  Assembly  Room  is  none  other  than  the  Hall  at 
the  Deer  Island  Tavern  (now  called  Pearson’s,  since  Ebe- 
nezer  Pearson  was  the  landlord  from  1794**  to  1798.*^ 

94  Odell:  1,  308. 

95  P.  G.,  8:18,  1796. 

96  I.  H.,  9:13,  1794. 

97  Newburyport  Herald,  5:4,  1798. 
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This  Program  was  a  repetition  of  the  performance  at  the 
Assembly  Room  in  Newbur^’port. 

On  Saturday,  August  20th,  Don  Pedro  advertised  a  third 
performance  for  the  following  Monday,  the  22nd.,  “At  the 
Hall  on  Deer  Island.”  (I  H)  Opening  the  notice  with  his 
usual  autobiographical  data,  “The  noted  Balance  Master 
from  Italy,  who  has  performed  in  Philadelphia,  New-York, 
Boston,  and  with  unusual  applause,”  he  informed  the 
ladies,  gentlemen  and  children  that,  for  2/3  and  1/6,  he 
would  perform  feats  on  the  wire,  tumbling  and  posturing, 
assisted  by  Merr^’man,  the  clown.  And  again  he  played 
“several  different  Instruments  of  Music  on  the  Wire,  &c. 
&c.” 

There  is  one  detail  of  this  last  advertising  on  August  20th 
to  give  pause.  Don  Pedro  had  been  playing  split  time  in 
August  1796,  in  both  Newburyport  and  Portsmouth.  In 
the  last  named  place  he  had  performed  with  Merryman,  the 
clown,  at  the  Assembly  Room,  same  entrance  fee,  same  acts, 
on  August  8  and  ISth.”*  On  the  20th,  he  advertised  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  that  he  would  perform  on 
Monday  the  22nd!  How  could  he  have  played  in  both 
places?  Possibly  he  had  arranged  previously  to  play  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  those  dates,  not  knowing  the  success  he  would 
find  in  Newburyport.  It  is  also  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
advertising  in  Newburyport  on  August  20th,  that  Don  Pedro 
did  not  entertain  on  Deer  Island,  Monday  the  22nd.  The 
yellow  fever  had  struck  Newburyport  during  that  summer; 
by  the  end  of  August  there  was  great  alarm®®  over  its  rapid 
spread,  and  the  town  was  taking  ample  precautions.  Dr. 
Bentley,  visiting  here  on  the  first  of  September^®®  found 
that  Water  Street^®*  had  been  closed  off  from  the  town  by 
a  chain  stretched  across  the  street  and  that  only  two  men 
had  the  courage  to  remain  at  their  business  in  that  locality. 
Perhaps  Don  Pedro  had  fled,  even  though  his  houses  had 
been  crowded. 

98  N.  H.  Gazette.  8:6,  13,  1796. 

99  I.  H.,  8:30,  1796. 

100  Bentley’s  Diary,  II,  p.  195. 

101  It  was  believed  that  the  fever  had  started  from  the  wharf 
of  Zachariah  Atwood  (Bentley,  Ibid.);  Atwood  himself  had  died 
of  the  fever  in  July  (obit.  I.  H.,  7:23,  1796). 

( To  he  CorUinued ) 


HARD  CASH;  OR  A  SALEM  HOUSEWIFE 
IN  THE  EIGHTEEN  TWENTIES 


Edited  By  Elma  Loines 


Introduction 

This  extraordinary  revelation  of  a  housewife  of  Salem 
in  letters  to  her  husband  in  New  York,  of  trying  to  get  on 
with  the  ten  dollars  he  left  her  and  a  few  others  collected 
from  relatives  and  friends  reminds  one  of  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  England  during  the  fourteenth  century'  in 
the  wool  trade.  There  customers  settled  their  bills  once 
a  year  and  the  desperate  merchants  and  producers  hunted 
around  for  wealthy  widows  to  marry  so  that  they  could  pay 
their  own  bills. 

Of  course  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  an  era 
of  depression  for  much  of  New  England.  The  Erie  Canal 
had  been  opened  in  1825  and  shipping,  where  harbors  had 
silted  up,  as  in  Salem,  and  the  building  of  vessels  of  deeper 
draft  tended  to  drive  shipowners  and  merchants  either  to 
Boston,  or  to  New  York.  There  was  a  regular  exodus  to 
the  latter  city,  and  many  families  like  the  Lows  moved 
down  bag  and  baggage  after  the  husband  became  established 
there.  The  Mary  Porter  Low  letters  are  from  the  collection 
of  Virginia  Wagner  Low,  now  Mrs.  Thornton  Delahanty. 


Seth  Low,  the  father  of  twelve  children,  one  of  whom 
had  died  in  infancy,  and  an  importer  and  exporter  of  drugs, 
read  the  sign  of  the  times.  So  he  moved  down  to  New 
York  where  he  established  an  office  at  22  Exchange  Place 
early  in  1828.  He  bought  a  block  of  land  on  Brooklyn 
Heights  and  proceeded  to  build  a  house  for  himself,  and 
one  for  his  brother,  William  Henry  Low,  who  was  to  leave 
for  Canton  in  May  1829,  to  be  head  of  the  house  of  Rus¬ 
sell  &  Co.,  and  who  was  to  take  his  niece  Harriet  Low 
with  him.  This  was  to  be  for  five  years.  Seth  wished  to 
provide  for  his  return,  which  unfortunately  never  came 
about  as  he  died  of  tuberculosis  (hasty  consumption,  as  it 
was  then  called),  at  Capetown  on  his  way  home.  A  short 
time  later  Seth  was  to  build  a  classical  school,  and  the  first 
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Unitarian  Church  together  with  Salem  friends.  School¬ 
masters  and  minister  were  imported  from  the  home  town. 
As  he  was  prepared  to  do  all  this  it  seems  incredible  that 
he  should  take  his  son  Abbot,  then  seventeen  and  the  only 
wage  earner  among  his  sons  along  with  him.  This  left 
behind  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  twenty,  and  nine  other 
children  down  to  one  or  two  years  of  age  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  provided  with  staples,  such  as  sugar,  flour,  wood, 
etc.,  and  ten  dollars  in  ready  cash.  Mary  Low  must  have 
been  a  good  manager  to  get  along,  but  she  was  plainly  wor¬ 
ried  by  the  condition  of  her  affairs  and  seems  to  have  been 
accustomed  to  pay  bills  promptly,  realizing  that  others  need¬ 
ed  cash  as  much  as  she. 

She  was  very  devoted  to  her  husband  and  felt  badly  when 
he  did  not  keep  his  promise  to  write  weekly,  though  he 
found  time  to  write  to  Mary  Ann  and  Harriet,  his  eldest 
daughters.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  cook,  but  according 
to  Harriet’s  Journal  written  in  Macao  (1829-1834),  she 
was  a  good  cook  herself  and  made  pies  and  puddings  also 
the  famous  Salem  fairy  gingerbread  some  of  which  was  sent 
out  to  Francis  when  he  went  to  sea,  to  cure  his  “consump¬ 
tion”.  He  died  later  before  reaching  China.  This  was  as 
thin  as  a  wafer,  was  well  spiced  and  continued  to  be  made 
in  families  like  my  own  of  the  third  generation.  The  editor 
tasted  it  once  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  not  many  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  these  household  duties,  Mary  made  her 
husband’s  shirts  of  silk  or  cotton,  mended  his  stockings  and 
sent  them  on  to  him  by  friends,  patched  his  coats  and 
underwear,  and  did  the  same  for  the  children  at  home.  She 
tended  the  neighbor’s  sick  children  and  their  mothers,  as 
nurses  were  scarce  or  non-existent,  frequently  sitting  up  all 
night  with  the  patient. 

Her  diversions  were  few:  letters  received,  news  of  rela¬ 
tives  scattered  about  New  England  and  New  York,  and 
harmless  gossip  about  people  with  the  neighbors.  What¬ 
ever  happened  in  town  was  soon  known  and  passed  on. 
The  long  absence  from  her  husband  with  whom  everything 
was  accustomed  to  be  discussed  and  planned  for,  was  a 
great  trial  to  her,  but  she  only  reproaches  him  gently  when 
he  doesn’t  write. 

Her  own  people  had  been  large  landholders  from  the  time 
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they  had  arrived  in  Governor  VVinthrop’s  vessel  at  Hingham 
in  1635.  Her  ancestor,  John  Porter,  is  thought  to  have 
commanded  one  of  the  ships.  At  any  rate  he  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  around  and  in  Hingham,  and  was  deacon  of 
the  Ship  Church  for  the  nine  years  before  he  left  for  Salem. 
There  he  bought  farms  in  five  parishes  for  his  sons  and 
himself.  His  own  in  Topsfield  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  James 
Duncan  Phillips,  whose  late  husband  wrote  delightful  books 
about  Salem  shipping  in  three  centuries,  and  had  a  fine  li¬ 
brary  of  Salem  records.  Porter  graves  are  on  the  farm  in  the 
tiny  old  burial  place.  The  Porters  were  representatives  in 
the  General  Court  and  took  an  active  part  in  civic  life.  Her 
mother’s  maternal  ancestor  was  Captain  Edward  Allen  of 
North  Berwick,  Scotland.  He  came  to  this  country  about 
1750,  and  married  Margaret  Lockhart  of  North  Carolina. 
Their  daughter,  Ruth  Allen  married  Mary’s  father,  Thomas 
Porter.  Her  brother  was  known  as  Deacon  Elijah  Porter. 
His  daughter  Ellen  became  engaged  to  a  Scotsman  whom 
she  met  in  China,  married  him  in  Hong  Kong,  but  later 
settled  in  England  with  her  nine  children.  Fifteen  of  her 
grandchildren  were  in  the  First  World  War  and  Kipling 
described  the  exploits  of  one  in  a  submarine  in  The  Fringes 
of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seth  Lows  had  lived  on  Federal  Street  and  Crombie 
Street  near  Norman,  from  which  latter  house  Harriet  sailed 
for  China  to  be  a  companion  to  her  Aunt  Abigail  Knapp 
Low,  also  a  Salem  woman.  They  had  gone  to  Salem  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage. 

After  moving  to  Brooklyn  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  one 
gathers  from  the  China  letters  of  her  children,  that  she  was 
the  centre  of  the  household  and  much  beloved. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  in  1872,  when  in  her  87th  year, 
her  pastor  Dr.  F.  A.  Farley  wrote:  “Their  marriage  was 
from  the  first  a  happy  one.  .  .  .  Her  religion  was  the  secret 
of  her  soul,  so  httle  display  of  it  there  was,  so  reticent  was 
she  of  it  towards  others,  so  great  and  so  real  its  inward 
power  as  a  principle.  .  .  it  made  her  hopeful  and  charitable 
towards  all  who  differed  from  her.  What  a  rich  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  pastor’s  heart  to  see  the  power  of  the  faith  he 
preaches  manifesting  itself  so  convincingly!” 

Seth  Low’s  father,  David  Low,  was  captain  of  a  vessel 
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which  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  His  mother  was  Hannah 
Haskell,  whose  ancestor  had  built  about  1640,  the  house 
on  Lincoln  Road  in  West  Gloucester  (now  Essex)  where 
Seth  was  born.  It  now  belongs  again  to  a  New  York  Has¬ 
kell  and  is  kept  like  a  museum,  with  its  fine  collection  of 
pewter  and  Windsor  chairs.  The  Lows  took  an  important 
part  in  building  up  the  Commonwealth  and  fought  in  the 
Revolution  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Valley  Forge.  In  1690, 
David  Low  took  part  under  Sir  William  Phipps  in  the  siege 
of  Louisburg.  Seth’s  children  went  back  to  the  sea  and 
entered  the  China  trade  and  remained  in  it  from  1829-73; 
and  one,  Charles  Porter  Low,  became  a  well-known  clipper- 
ship  captain,  while  Abbot  founded  a  fleet  of  nine  clippers 
and  seven  barks  and  barkentines. 

People  Referred  to: 

Mar}'  Porter  Low’s  brothers:  Edward  Allen  Porter 

Thomas  Porter 
Elijah  Porter  b.  1792 

Seth  Low’s  brothers  &  sisters:  David,  Abigail  m.  1st.  Mr. 

Ranlett,  2nd.  Mr.  Davis. 
Hannah  m.  Washington 
Eaton;  Jonathan  who 
changed  his  name  to  James 
Willis  Low,  m.  1st,  Han¬ 
nah  Babson,  2nd.  Ellen  O. 
Richardson;  Daniel  m. 
Alice  Orne,  2nd.  Evalina 
Tilden;  Wm.  Henry,  b. 
1795,  m.  Abigail  Knapp 
of  Salem. 

Seth  and  Mary  Low’s  children: 

Mary  Ann,  b.  1808  Sarah  Elizabeth  b.  1822 
Harriet  b.  1809  Charles  Porter  b.  1824 

Abiel  Abbot  b.  1811  Ellen  Porter  b.  1827. 

Seth  Haskell  b.  1812  Edward  Porter  b.  1814 
Edward  Allen  b.  1817  died  in  infancy. 

Francis  b.  1819 
Josiah  Orne  b.  1821 

Captain  James  Low  commanded  vessels  going  to  the  Far 
East.  The  older  Lows’  parents  were  David  and  Hannah 
Haskell  Low. 
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Letters  of  Mary  Porter  Low  to  Seth  Low 
From  Salem  1828  to  1829. 

March  20th,  1828. 

Dear  Husband: 

1  have  just  returned  from  visiting  the  sick,  and  under¬ 
standing  there  was  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  New  York^ 

I  have  sat  me  down  to  let  you  know  how  I  found  them. 
Aunt  Low  they  call  better  but  she  is  very  feeble.  Aunt 
Porter  has  another  attack  of  fever  and  is  confined  to  her 
bed  entirely.  The  children  are  all  more  or  less  unwell  but 
not  so  sick  that  they  were  able  to  be  in  to  their  Grand¬ 
mother’s.  Abbot  left  us  last  Wednesday  and  no  doubt  is 
with  you  before  this.  Give  my  love  to  him  and  tell  him 
if  he  has  not  written  to  us,  to  write  immediately  and  let  us 
know  how  he  got  on,  how  he  likes  New  York,  &c.  Sarah 
wonders  who  he  will  find  to  kiss.  The  children  are  all 
well.  Little  Charles  has  a  fine  arm.  I  hope  to  have  Ellen 
(11/4)  vaccinated  tomorrow,  but  am  rather  fearful  I  shall 
not  get  her  consent.  Charles  says  he  wishes  he  could  get 
hold  of  his  father,  he  would  kiss  him  most  to  death.  They 
all  talk  a  great  deal  of  you  and  it  is  the  greatest  punishment 
you  can  inflict  to  tell  them  you  will  write  to  their  father 
if  they  do  anything  amiss.  Cousin  Ann  has  got  her  hus¬ 
band’s  picture  —  the  greatest  likeness  you  ever  saw.  Sally’s 
cough  is  no  better.  1  should  think,  now  Abbot  is  with  you, 
you  might  make  him  attend  to  some  of  your  concerns  and 
come  and  make  us  a  visit.  We  all  long  to  see  you,  not  to 
speak  of  myself  in  particular. 

Your  affec.  wife,  M.Low. 

Don’t  forget  the  price  of  the  book  for  Mrs.  Fames. 

I  was  stopt  from  writing  last  night  by  the  cry  of  fire.  It 
seems  someone  had  set  fire  to  the  barn  between  E.  Barnard’s 
and  Marshall’s  shops. 

1  Seth  Low  of  Salem  moved  his  business  as  an  importer  of 
drugs  to  New  York  sometime  in  1828  and  went  to  live  there  over 
a  year  before  he  moved  his  large  family  down  from  Salem.  Of 
twelve  children  one  had  died  and  two  were  away.  He  had  bought 
a  lot,  a  city  square  block  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  near  the  present 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  was  building  two  houses,  his  own  at  49  Con¬ 
cord  Street  and  an  adjoining  one  for  his  brother  William  against 
his  retvim  from  China  in  1834,  and  a  classical  school,  to  which 
he  imported  Salem  school  masters  later. 
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Salem.  July  12th  1828. 

My  dear  Husband: 

When  you  left  us  I  had  no  idea  I  should  write  a  hne  to 
you  I  thought  all  that  was  to  be  said  I  should  let  the  girls 
say  for  me,  but  I  find  that  absence  has  changed  my  ideas 
on  the  subject  and  I  feel  such  an  irresistible  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  with  you  that  it  has  overcome  my  unconquerable 
objections  to  letter  writing.  I  wish  I  could  get  the  long 
letter  from  you  which  you  have  promised  me  ever  since 
you  have  been  in  New  York.  I  want  to  know  everything 
that  concerns  you,  respecting  business,  your  gentlemanly 
appearance,  who  brushes  and  sponges  your  coat;  for  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  same  coat  has  to  do  for  Sunday  and  weekday,  too. 

Do  give  my  love  to  George  Archer  (IVIary  Ann’s  fiance) 
and  tell  him  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  to  keep 
an  eye  on  you,  and  not  let  you  go  out  dirty  if  he  can  pre¬ 
vent  it  by  a  well  timed  brush,  .  .  . 

Your  brother  W’illiam  was  up  to  Charlestown  the  other 
day  and  there  heard  that  your  sister  Mrs.  Eaton  had  been 
ver>’  sick;  but  when  they  wrote  she  was  better.  Horace  is 
very  unwell  and  they  are  fearful  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
his  trade.  We  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  Orne  the  other  day, 
in  which  she  informed  us  of  the  miserable  situation  in  which 
you  found  George.  1  was  grieved  to  hear  it,  but  it  was  not 
more  than  I  feared.  She  says  you  are  one  that  is  always 
doing  good,  that  we  must  give  her  kind  love  to  you  and 
express  to  you  her  obligations  and  thanks. 

Have  you  made  any  enquiry  whether  Aunt  Lee'would  be 
hkely  to  get  a  school  at  Brooklyn,  or  not,  as  she  feels  anxious 
to  be  doing  something,  and  would  like  to  know  before  she 
determines,  what  the  prospect  is  there?  She  does  not  wish 
you  to  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  it,  merely  to  make 
the  enquiry  of  someone  that  lives  there.  Mr.  Broozer  has 
got  his  long  projected  Sunday  school  under  way.  They  have 
a  hundred  and  thirty  scholars.  Your  friend  Mr.  Salton- 
stall  is  the  Superintendent.  We  are  all  well  except  Mother 
(Ruth  Allen  Porter).^  She  is  very  much  troubled  with  her 
limb,  but  we  have  not  invited  any  surgical  aid  yet. 

July  17th  I  have  written  as  far  as  this  date,  expecting 

2  Her  sister,  Alice  Allen  and  Captain  Josiah  Ome. 
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to  send  it  by  Mr.  Abbot,  but  was  disappointed  as  he  went 
some  round  about  way  to  New  York.  I  will  now  just  say 
to  you  that  we  received  your  long  letter,  addressed  to  Har¬ 
riet.  \\-e  were  delighted  to  get  it,  though  for  myself  I 
must  say  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  there  been 
one  line  in  it  addressed  to  me. 

Do  give  my  love  to  James  (Low)  and  Hannah  and  tell 
H.  I  should  be  much  gratified  if  she  would  wTite  to  me, 
and  tell  me  what  she  thinks  of  New  York;  how  she  thinks 
it  will  suit  a  person  of  my  retired,  domestic  habits.  You 
have  never  once  said  that  you  had  any  homesick  feelings. 
I  am  quite  afraid  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  bear  with  so 
many  children  again.  They  all  desire  me  to  send  a  great 
deal  of  love  for  them.  Harriet  Nichols*  likewise  desires  to 
be  respectfully  remembered. 

Your  affectionate  wife, 

Mary  Low. 


Salem,  August  31,  1828. 

My  dear  Husband: 

I  received  yours  of  the  22  [nd],  in  which  you  require  me 
to  give  an  account  of  myself,  which  I  shall  do  as  quick  [ly] 
as  possible,  as  it  is  a  job  I  hate;  not  that  in  this  instance 
I  have  fear  to  do  it,  for  I  think  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
being  economical.  At  any  rate  it  has  been  my  constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  so.  To  begin  with  money  matters.  When  you 
left  you  gave  me  10  Dollars,  $6.75  of  which  I  paid  to  H. 
Nichols.  When  I  had  spent  the  rest  I  applied  to  C.  Fun- 
son  [?].  He  sent  me  5  Dollars  and  said  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  settle  the  remainder  till  after  the  10  [th]  July.  In 
the  meantime  Uncle  Porter  brought  me  6  Dollars  which  he 
had  taken  for  powder.  Mr.  Putnam  has  paid  me  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bill,  which  was  1 1  Dollars  and  98  cents,  $3 
of  which  I  have  paid  H.  Nichols.  I  have  bought  one  suit 
of  clothes  for  Francis  and  Josiah  as  they  were  very  short  for 
summer  clothes.  I  have  about  seven  Dollars  by  me.  I  have 
had  but  one  barrel  of  flour  of  Mr.  Secomb,  but  it  is  now 

3  Who  lived  in  the  famous  Peirce-Nichols  house  on  Essex 
Street,  now  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute.  She  m.  Chas.  }.  Ship- 
man. 
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out.  My  Butcher’s  bill  is  about  7  Dollars;  my  butter  man 
I  have  paid  weekly —  but  I  have  not  paid  what  was  due 
him  when  you  left  as  I  was  afraid  of  being  without  money, 
and  he  never  appears  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  have  made  no 
bills  anywhere  excepting  Mrs.  Ward’s'*  and  your  shoe  bills, 
which  go  on  much  as  they  did  when  you  were  here,  as  there 
are  just  as  many  to  shoe,  excepting  yourself.  But  a  truce 
to  business. 

I  watched  last  night  with  Cousin  Ann’s  little  boy  who 
has  been  dangerously  ill  with  lung  fever,  but  we  think  him 
better  today.  Elijah  [her  brother]  is  gone  to  Boston  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  with  the  remainder  of  his  creditors. 

I  sincerely’  hope  he  yvill  be  able  to  do  something  soon. 
W  as  it  not  provoking  that  the  store  should  sell  so  much 
yvorse  the  second  time?  Do  tell  me  yvhat  you  think  of  his 
new  situation.  Perhaps  he  has  not  informed  you  he  has 
got  a  dividend  declared  and  that  he  will  pay  50cts  to  all. 

September  1st.  [yvritten  August  1st.]  Aunt  Porter  came 
up  yesterday  and  spent  the  day  with  me.  I  was  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  I  should  receive  in  the  evening  when 
Cousin  Elvius  arrived.  As  1  had  no  doubt  but  I  should 
have  a  letter  by  him,  he  came  and  brought  nothing  but 
disappointment  for  me  and  a  long  letter  for  Mary  Ann.  I 
forgot  to  mention  yvhen  speaking  of  expenses  that  our  broyvn 
sugar  is  out  and  I  have  had  to  buy  seven  pounds.  1  told 
Abbot  I  wished  he  would  sell  some  more  powders  and  buy 
me  some  more.  Coffee  grows  low;  tea,  rice  and  molasses 
plenty  at  present. 

Cousin  Ann’s  little  boy  remains  quite  sick.  I  feel  very 
much  afraid  it  will  be  too  much  for  him,  but  he  has  an 
excellent  constitution  in  his  favour.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Hannah  [Mrs.  James  Loyv]  and  should  be  much  pleased  to 
have  another.  She  says  she  will  write  again  when  she  hears 
from  me,  but  you  must  tell  her  she  must  not  expect  a  line 
from  me  as  I  write  to  no  one  but  you,  and  do  not  mean  to 
yvrite  to  you  any  more. 

Abbot  has  just  been  in,  has  seen  Mr.  Howard  [his  former 
employer].  Sir.  H.  tells  him  you  weigh  200.  I  think  the 

4  Who  kept  a  school  for  girls. 
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city  air  must  agree  with  you.  The  family  all  join  with  me 
in  love  to  you. 

W.  H.  [William  Henry  Low]  would  be  much  gratified 
with  a  fine  or  two  from  you. 

Your  affec  [tionate] 

Mary  Low. 


On  the  next  sheet  is  a  letter  to  her  father  from  Harriet 
Low,  aged  19.  It  follows: 

Sunday  eve.  August  31st 

My  dear  Father: 

Mother  wishes  me  to  put  a  postscript  in  for  her  to  tell  you 
that  she  received  your  letter  today,  regrets  that  she  could 
not  have  received  the  stockings  as  it  would  have  been  so 
good  an  opportunity  to  have  sent  them  on  by  Elvius;  and 
Mother  says  that  you  had  better  get  one  or  two  pair[s]  more 
—  and  send  yours  all  on  that  want  repairs  and  she  will 
mend  them.  Likewise  you  had  better  step  in  to  the  tailor’s 
and  get  your  coat  mended  as  soon  as  possible,  —  you  will 
be  in  danger  of  losing  the  reputation  you  now  have  if  a  hole 
should  appear  in  the  elbow.  Cousin  Elvius  says  you  are 
quite  a  gentleman,  wear  a  white  hat,  weigh  200 —  and 
dress  up  in  style —  and  as  happy  as  a  king,  and  some  more. 
We  do  not  credit  all  he  says.  Mother  says  she  wishes  you 
to  tell  Aunt  Low  that  if  she  is  prudent  she  will  not  go  with 
her  husband,  [who  was  captain  of  a  ship] 

Grandmother  is  no  worse.  She  does  everything  for  it 
[her  leg]  she  can  and  hopes  as  the  weather  grows  cooler 
it  will  recover  [sic].  You  say  that  you  are  astonished  at 
the  match  in  our  seats.  It  comes  on  bravely.  I  expect  by 
the  time  I  write  again  of  the  young  man  —  if  you  can 
judge  by  a  person’s  looks  —  I  do  not  think  much.  By-the- 
bye  Elvius  says  you  read  him  my  letter.  I  would  thank  you 
not  to  do  the  thing  again,  as  they  are  not  fit  for  an  impartial 
ear. 

Mother  says  the  vest  she  will  mend  and  send  it  on.  The 
coat  you  have  thoroughly  worn  out.  We  should  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  you  if  you  could  come  and  see  us.  Grandmother 
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thanks  you  for  kind  attentions,  requests  me  to  send  her  love. 
Accept  the  same  from  your 
Ever  affectionate 

Daughter  H[arriet] 

P.  S.  Answer  my  letter  soon  if  you  please.  It  is  dark  and 
I  cannot  see  to  stop  my  letter.  I  will  thank  you  to  stop. 


Salem.  August  the  16th,  1828. 

My  Dear  Husband: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  you  a  few  lines,  tho’  I  have 
received  none  from  you.  Mary  Ann  Low,  [aged  20]  has 
received  three  letters  from  George  [Archer]  since  I  have 
had  a  scrap  from  you,  but  I  am  willing  to  ascribe  it  all  to 
your  being  very  much  engaged.  I  am  afraid,  however,  you 
have  forgotten  the  resolution  you  made  before  you  left  home, 
which  was  to  S{)end  some  part  of  Sunday  evening  in  writing 
to  me.  I  shall  send  by  Fiske  both  your  silk  vests  and  the 
shirt  which  you  sent  home  to  be  repaired.  It  will  answer 
for  a  night  shirt  if  nothing  else.  You  will  see  that  I  have 
mended  one  of  the  vests  with  different  silk,  but  I  thought 
you  might  be  glad  to  put  it  on,  now  that  you  have  no  wife 
to  do  anything  for  you.  I  wish  you  had  thought  to  have 
sent  your  stockings  by  Fiske,  you  could  have  had  them  re¬ 
turned  so  quick  [ly]. 

Our  children  are  very  well  tho’  we  have  had  very  hot 
weather,  and  no  doubt  you  have  had  the  same.  I  am  sure 
I  hope  not  any  hotter.  We  never  have  an  uncommon  [ly] 
warm  day,  but  you  have  our  sympathy.  Old  Mrs.  Picker¬ 
ing  died  very  suddenly  yesterday  morning.  She  had  been 
sick  but  a  day  or  two  with  the  dysentery.  She  and  the  old 
Col[onel]  were  both  at  meeting  on  Sabbath  Day.  Miss 
Smith  sent  her  school  bill  the  other  day  but  I  was  not  in 
cash  to  pay  it.  It  is  $5.50  cts.  Mr.  Kimble’s  bill  is  about 
the  same  amount.  When  you  write  me  tell  me  what  I  must 
do  about  them.  I  have  had  four  Dollars  of  Abbot  since  I 
wrote  to  you  before,  half  of  which  I  paid  Harriet,  and  this 
morning  I  had  two  more.  I  told  Elijah  [Porter]  yesterday 
that  you  told  me  you  thought  he  would  be  able  to  let  me 
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have  what  money  I  should  want.  He  told  me  he  would  let 
me  have  enough  to  keep  me  along,  and  today  he  sent  me 
three  Dollars.  1  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  for  money  for 
these  other  matters  as  I  know  that  he  is  doing  very  little 
at  present. 

I  have  smooched  [?]  this  letter  when  the  children  were 
all  at  home,  one  after  Mother,  and  then  another  ’till  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  am  about. 

Sarah  desires  her  love  to  you,  and  says  I  must  tell  you 
it  is  her  birthday.  Little  Ellen,  [then  one  or  two  years  old] 
is  a  very  interesting  child,  but  grows  very  mischievous.  She 
chmbs  into  all  the  chairs  and  gets  on  to  all  the  things  that 
come  in  her  way,  but  I  must  close  for  Mary  Ann  is  almost 
distracted  with  the  toothache. 

Your  affectionate  wife,  Mary  Low. 


Salem.  September  29,  1828. 

Dear  Husband: 

I  believe  a  longer  time  has  elapsed  since  I  wrote  to  you 
than  at  any  other  time  since  you  left  us,  but  of  this  I  am 
very  certain,  that  it  is  not  because  I  have  thought  less  of 
you.  When  I  received  your  last  letter  which  gave  me  your 
opinion  of  our  removal  [i.  e.  to  Brooklyn],  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  for  the  best,  but  still  I  felt  dull  at  the  prospect 
of  so  long  a  separation  and  did  not  feel  hke  writing.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  the  time  of  your  promised  visit  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  believe  you  will  be  very  much 
amused  with  Charles  [later  the  clipper  ship  captain].  He 
is  a  queer  child,  thou’  sometimes  a  noisy  one.  He  does  not 
talk  much  better  than  when  you  left.  He  brought  home 
a  little  boy  with  him  the  other  day  by  the  name  of  Archer. 
I  asked  the  boy  if  he  had  any  mother.  Charles  [aged  4] 
says:  “Yet,  and  ever  so  many  fathers!’’  Last  night  when 
he  was  going  to  bed  he  told  his  Grandmother  that  when 
Miss  Smith  whipped  him  he  kissed  her,  he  didn’t  kick  her 
a  bit!  But  there  is  something  particularly  interesting  in  all 
of  them —  to  the  partial  eye  of  their  mother,  I  presume. 
Mr.  Seccomb  informed  you  of  the  sudden  death  in  Mrs. 
Fames’  family  [Seth  Low’s  sister’s  family].  It  is  the  first 
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death  that  has  come  very  nigh  to  Mrs.  Eames  and  it  is  very 
trying  to  her.  The  child  had  been  unwell  but  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  better,  and  she  set  out  for  Andover  on  Tuesday 
morning.  But  after  she  was  gone  they  found  the  child  was 
worse  and  sent  for  a  nurse  and  the  doctor.  She  got  home 
on  Wednesday  about  six  o’clock  and  the  child  died  on 
Thursday  at  the  same  hour. 

On  receipt  of  your  last  letter  I  went  immediately  to  Mrs. 
Lee’s  to  let  her  see  what  you  wrote  with  respect  to  her 
school.  She  appeared  much  disappointed,  said  if  we  had 
been  going  she  certainly  would  have  gone  on  and  taken  her 
chance.  She  is  now  making  enquiries  about  a  school  in 
Boston,  but  she  wished  me  to  trouble  you  further  by  en¬ 
quiring  whether  you  think  it  possible  for  her  to  get  a  class 
to  teach  the  Spanish  language  to  this  winter,  and  commence 
a  school  in  the  spring.  I  told  her  if  you  were  to  mention 
it  your  first  enquiry  would  be  what  her  terms  will  be.  She 
said:  “Five  Dollars  entrance  and  10  a  quarter.”  I  was  loath 
to  trouble  you  as  I  think  it  will  be  useless,  but  I  could  not 
refuse.  I  pity  her  very  much.  I  believe  she  has  spent 
nearly  all  she  had  left  her.  She  told  me  it  was  not  possible 
for  her  to  lay  by  this  winter.  She  says  Judge  Storey,  Doctor 
Flint  and  many  others  will  recommend  her,  let  her  go  where 
she  will.  I  think  it  is  strange  with  such  recommendations 
if  she  cannot  get  a  school  somewhere.  But  she  is  averse  to 
coming  forward  in  any  public  way  about  it  if  she  can  help  it. 

Now  for  domestic  matters.  Had  I  best  lay  in  some  vege¬ 
tables,  or  wait  till  you  come  on?  I  want  some  factory  cotton 
very  much —  particularly  sheeting  cotton — .  I  have  been 
going  to  say  to  you  all  summer  that  we  had  a  mattress  that 
would  do  for  Mr.  Archer  if  he  wished  to  sleep  at  the  store, 
but  as  I  could  not  furnish  you  with  bedding  too,  I  said 
nothing  about  it.  I  am  buying  sugar,  coffee,  oil  and  shall 
soon  have  to  buy  tea  at  retail  at  Mr.  Putnam’s.  Uncle  Por¬ 
ter  said  that  Mrs.  P.  was  having  things  of  him  and  that  he 
should  settle  with  him.  I  mention  it  because  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  how  we  were  getting  along,  if  you  could 
not  do  any  better  for  us. 

Cousin  Ann  has  returned  from  the  country.  Her  little 
boy  took  cold  coming  from  the  country  and  was  so  sick  in 
Boston  she  had  to  have  the  Doc  [tor]  to  him.  She  says  she 
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had  a  delightful  visit,  but  she  will  never  go  with  them 
again,  she  found  it  so  fatiguing  journeying  with  them.  Ed¬ 
ward  [Orne,  her  nephew]  has  been  down  and  I  believe  has 
some  prospect  of  a  voyage  from  this  town.  Aunt  Orne  and 
Cousin  S^y  [Orne]  were  well,  the  latter  was  talking  of 
going  to  Springfield,  but  I  don’t  know  as  she  will  as  1  under¬ 
stand  Mrs.  Orne  is  very  sick  again.  I  believe  I  mentioned 
to  you  that  she  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  numbing  [?] 
palsy.  Mary  Ann  and  all  the  children  join  with  me  in  love 
to  you. 

Your  affectionate  wife, 

Mary  Low. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Haskell  [their  son]  has  been 
employed  at  Mr.  Brown’s  store  for  the  last  8  or  10  days. 
Mr.  Brown  had  allowed  him  75?  a  day. 


October  7,  1828. 

Seth  Low  in  New  York  to  Mary  Porter  Low  in  Salem. 

My  dear  Wife: 

Your  favor  of  Sept.  29,  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  our  little  ones.  I  rec’d  a  letter 
from  William®  of  Sept.  27,  in  which  he  first  announced 
his  project  of  going  to  Canton,  enjoining  profound  secrecy 
&  saying  he  had  obtained  liberty  to  write  to  Genoa  &  get 
an  answer  respecting  his  connection  with  Buny  &  Gower, 
from  which  I  concluded  the  time  was  distant,  when  he 
would  leave  the  country.  I  have  rec’d  another  today  of 
the  4  th  inst.,  by  which  I  find  he  contemplated  an  earlier 
departure  &  wishes  my  opinion  about  Harriet’s  going  with 
them.  This  subject  in  my  present  situation,  has  bro’t  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  desolation,  which  I  have  seldom  experienced  &  which 
I  cannot  easily  remove.  I  have,  however,  naturally  weighed 
the  matter  &  if  Harriet  has  viewed  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  &  makes  the  decision  her  own  to  go,  I  shall  acqui¬ 
esce.  She  will  be  sensible  she  leaves  her  country,  her 
friends  &  associates  at  a  p>eculiar  period  of  her  age;  when 
she  has  a  right  to  indulge  the  expectation  of  a  settlement 
for  life.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  I  consider  the  sacrifice 

S  William  Henry  Low,  b.  1795,  m.  Abigail  Knapp  of  Salem. 
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a  great  one.  Perhaps,  however,  she  may  consider  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  being  placed  under  William’s  care  &  protection 
as  sufficient  to  compensate  her  for  the  sacrifice.  I  wish 
her  to  be  sensible  of  all  the  consequences,  to  weigh  the 
matter  well  &  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  her  own  mind,  &  if 
her  purpose  should  be  fully  established,  to  embark  with 
them,  I  shall  submit.  As  a  parent  and  bound  to  look  after 
her  support,  I  shall  consider  William  pledged  to  treat  her 
as  his  daughter  &  the  condition  is  indispensable  that  pro¬ 
visions  be  made  for  her  return  within  five  years,  if  she 
chooses  and  Providence  permit.  William  informs  me  you 
think  favorably  of  it  &  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Harriet.  I  hope  it  may  prove  so.  I  think  I  might  feel  less 
gloomy  upon  the  subject  if  I  had  half  a  dozen  children 
about  me.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you,  that  we  might  go 
over  the  whole  ground  together.  You  will  give  me  early 
notice. 

(no  signature)  Seth  Low. 


To  Seth  Low  Salem.  October  28,  1828. 

No.  22  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 

My  dear  Husband: 

I  received  yours  of  October  7th  and  one  of  a  later  date 
which  I  do  not  recollect,  but  various  full  occupations  as 
well  as  a  great  reluctance  to  mention  the  subject  of  our  dear 
Harriet’s  anticipated  voyage,  have  prevented  me  from  writ¬ 
ing  before —  but  I  hear  Mr.  Dow  is  in  town  &  I  determined 
he  should  not  return  without  something  from  me.  I  find 
with  respect  to  Harriet  leaving  her  native  country —  you 
felt  as  I  did —  that  she  should  make  it  a  matter  of  her 
own  choice. —  and  decide  for  herself.  She  has  done  it 
and  now  appears  happy,  and  I  think  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  it.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  are  providing  liberally  for  her 
and  seem  to  think  nothing  too  much.  With  respect  to  their 
departure  there  is  nothing  yet  decided  upon  but  it  will  be 
the  first  opportunity  that  presents,  whether  from  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia.® 

6  They  sailed  for  Canton  in  May,  1829,  on  Harriet’s  20th 
birthday. 
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I  carried  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  told  to  her,  what 
you  had  written.  She  desires  me  to  say  to  you  that  she  is 
greatly  obhged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  her 
affairs,  but  she  has  now  engaged  a  school  in  Charlestown 
which  will  commence  in  a  few  days.  She  has  ten  scholars 
at  ten  Dollars  a  Quarter  to  begin  with  and  the  promise  of 
more.  I  am  rejoiced  for  her.  She  told  me  with  tears  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  have  a  school 
this  winter,  that  all  she  had  in  the  world  would  not  carry 
her  through  the  winter  without  one. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  Mrs.  Orne’s  death  in  the  papers. 
Cousin  Sally  had  been  there  about  a  week.  She  calculated 
to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  Springfield  and  then  make 
a  visit  in  Salem.  I  think  you  may  stand  a  chance  of  seeing 
her  as  she  will  undoubtedly  be  in  Salem  sooner  than  she 
expected.  The  children  and  indeed  all  of  us  begin  to  count 
the  days  that  must  pass  before  we  see  you.  They  all  send 
love  to  you.  Little  Ellen  is  fat  and  very  healthy.  I  think 
we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  your  health  and 
that  of  our  family  has  been  so  good  since  our  separation. 
God  grant  that  it  may  continue  till  we  shall  once  more  meet 
again.  William  and  his  wife  have  returned  from 
Your  sister  Hannah  is  much  better,  but  she  has  been  very 
low  indeed.  This  summer  your  mother  has  had  everything 
to  do,  but  she  says  she  has  been  fitted  for  her  condition. 
Her  health  has  been  excellent.  Mrs.  Schiller  called  to  see 
us.  She  says  she  has  got  down  to  45. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  have  written  you  that  Nabby  [Mrs. 
Abigail  Low  Davis]  has  another  daughter.  [She  had  seven 
daughters  by  her  first  and  seven  sons  by  her  second  husband 
who  was  Mr.  Ranlett.]  I  believe  she  is  pretty  well,  but 
plagued  for  help.  She  has  to  hire  by  the  day  all  she  gets 
and  Mr.  Davis  had  to  hang  out  his  clothes  himself  after 
they  had  been  soaking  two  or  three  days,  waiting  to  get 
somebody.  But  I  must  leave  off  scribbling  for  my  fingers 

Your  affectionate  wife,  Mary. 


My  dear  Husband:  December  21st,  1828. 

It  is  a  fortnight  tomorrow  since  you  left  us  and  I  have 
not  yet  received  one  line  from  you.  If  I  do  not  have  a  letter 
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soon  I  shall  think  your  visit  rather  served  to  wean  than 
renew  your  affection.  But  let  that  be  as  it  may,  I  have 
determined  to  improve  the  present  opportunity  of  letting  you 
know  that  it  has  had  no  such  hard  effect  upon  me. 

Monday  morning.  I  began  this  letter  last  evening  and 
calculated  on  having  a  fine  time  to  write  you  but  Edward 
Allen  came  in  and  spent  all  the  evening,  so  you  must  not 
now  expect  much.  Edward  [her  nephew]  will  go  to  sea 
in  about  a  week.  He  says  he  may  be  gone  3  months  and 
he  may  be  gone  3  years.  He  is  going  to  St.  Michael’s  first 
and  from  there  to  Brazil.  He  is  going  in  one  of  Mr.  Pin- 
gree’s  vessels  and  will  take  the  command  of  her  himself. 
The  children  are  all  well  and  send  a  great  deal  of  love  to 
you.  Little  Ellen  has  learned  to  kiss  since  you  left  and  has 
just  given  me  a  sweet  one  for  you.  Josiah  [aged  7]  amused 
us  very  much  the  morning  after  you  left  us.  At  the  break¬ 
fast  table  he  says:  “Seems  to  me  Father  went  off  very  sly — 
just  like  the  mouse,  ‘The  clock  struck  one  and  away  he 
run.’  ’’  And  at  table  again  the  other  day  he  rises  and  says: 
“Thank  you  for  the  food  I  have  eat[en],  which  daily  ad¬ 
monishes  us  of  a  superior  and  superintending  power.’’  Har¬ 
riet  is  still  with  us  and  I  think  likely  to  be  till  the  spring. 
S[arah]  Orne  is  still  in  town  and  I  think,  will  spend  the 
winter.  She  has  promised  to  come  and  spend  one  week 
with  me  before  she  leaves  town.  You  must  excuse  bad 
writing  and  spelling  and  everything  else.  It  is  terrible  cold 
today  and  my  fingers  ache  so  I  can  hardly  hold  a  pen. 

your  affectionate  wife,  Mary. 

Elijah  [her  brother]  has  paid  Mr.  Kimble’s  bill  and  Miss 
Smith’s  [the  teacher’s]. 


April  4th,  1829. 

Enclosed  with  the  note  below. 

Dear  Father: 

I  should  like  to  see  you  very  much.  Uncle  Porter  gave 
me  a  pair  of  boots  which  were  worn  out  a  little,  but  Mother 
had  them  mended  and  they  have  lasted  me  through  the  bad 
weather,  but  they  are  going  now. 

I  am  at  the  head  of  my  class.  I  have  had  lectures  [?] 
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four  times  for  being  up  to  the  head  and  shall  soon  have  it 
again.  We  have  had  the  snow  rather  deep  this  winter,  so 
that  Mother  kept  us  all  at  home.  Mother  has  bought  me 
a  Manuscript  and  I  have  wrote  some  in  it  and  Mother  thinks 
I  have  wrote  it  very  well. 

Your  affectionate  son 

Francis  Low. 

[Very  carefully  written  copy-book  child’s  hand  on  lines 
ruled  in  pencil.] 

Dear  Husband: 

Francis  has  been  very  anxious  to  write  you,  and  1  thought 
you  would  be  gratified  to  receive  a  few  fines  from  him,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  fair  specimen  of  his  writing.  I  think 
he  improves  as  fast  as  any  of  his  brothers  in  all  his  studies. 

I  was  delighted  at  receiving  your  letter.  I  began  to  feel 
quite  slighted,  I  assure  you.  I  began  a  letter  to  you  on  the 
evening  of  our  birthday,  [It  was  the  same  date,  four  years 
apart]  the  second  we  have  ever  passed  separated  from  each 
other  since  we  have  been  acquainted,  but  as  I  was  low- 
spirited  when  I  wrote,  I  shall  not  finish  it,  as  I  feel  better 
since  I  received  your  letter.  When  I  wrote  you  last  Aunt 
Porter  was  dangerously  sick.  She  is  more  comfortable  now 
but  is  still  very  feeble,  quite  as  helpless  as  her  babe.  I 
have  watched  with  her  twice  a  week  since  she  has  been  so 
sick  and  have  stood  it  wonderfully  for  me.  I  can  hardly 
put  up  with  my  disappointment,  that  is,  of  not  seeing  you, 
[since]  no  one  can  tell  when.  I  was  in  hope  Abbot  would 
be  able  to  assist  you  so  that  you  could  make  us  a  visit.  I 
want  to  hear  what  he  is  fike[ly]  to  do.  Give  my  love  to 
him.  Tell  him  I  miss  him  very  much.  I  do  not  hear  any¬ 
thing  that  is  going  on  ’til  a  week  after  everybody  else.  Uncle 
VV'illiams  asked  to  see  your  letter.  After  he  had  read  it  he 
said  that  if  I  wanted  money  he  could  let  me  have  some.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  for  anyone  but  my  milk  man.  He  had 
called  t\vo  or  three  times.  If  I  could  pay  him  a  part  he 
was  willing  to  wait.  He  took  twelve  Dollars  from  his  pocket 
which  I  received  and  you  must  be  accountable  for.  He 
said,  too,  you  must  be  particular  about  your  clothes,  that 
he  had  introduced  Mr.  Ammidon  to  you  and  if  he  should 
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find  you  badly  dressed  he  would  not  think  anything  of  you. 
I  tell  you  these  things  just  to  make  you  careful. 

Cousin  Sally’s  cough  was  much  better  before  she  received 
your  medicine.  She  desired  me  to  give  her  love  to  you  and 
to  tell  you  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  that  she 
should  keep  it  ’till  she  could  give  it  a  fair  trial.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Wood  had  written  to  you.  She  said  that  it  was 
the  same  mistake —  that  she  tried  to  point  out  to  you.  You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  had  let  the  house.  Mrs. 
Williams  has  taken  it.  Rent  [S]2.10. 

1  shall  have  some  shirts  made  as  quick  as  possible  for 
you.  1  was  ver\'  glad  to  hear  what  Daniel  [Low,  his  brother] 
had  done.  I  think  it  must  be  a  great  benefit  to  you.  I 
have  not  heard  from  your  brother  David  since  his  arrival. 

Mother  and  the  children  all  join  with  me  in  love  to  you, 
Abbot  &  Mr.  Archer. 

Your  Affec  [donate]  Wife 

Mary'  Low. 


Salem.  March  17,  1829. 

My  dear  Husband: 

I  embrace  the  opportunity  by  Abbot  to  write  to  you  with 
the  greatest  pleasure —  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  for  a  long  time.  I  understand  that  you  have 
written  to  Uncle  William,  and  say  that  I  have  forgotten  you, 
but  I  believe  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  which  has  the 
most  reason  to  complain —  [There  are]  four  weeks  between 
the  dates  of  my  last  letters  [from  you].  Things  did  not 
need  so  to  be,  but  enough  of  this.  I  have  too  much  to  tell 
you  to  stop  to  scold,  tho’  I  think  I  have  good  reason. 

To  begin  with  family  matters —  Aunt  Porter  [Mrs.  Elijah 
Porter],  I  believe  Harriet  informed  you,  has  another  son. 
It  is  now  four  weeks  old,  but  she  remains  very  feeble.  She 
has  had  a  low  fever  and  cannot  now  sit  up  but  a  small  part 
of  the  day.  Aunt  Low,  too,  is  quite  sick.  Harriet  is  nurse. 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  has  been  sick,  for  it  is  terrible 
going  here  —  hardly  fit  for  anyone  to  go  out  —  and  Ellen 
has  ^en  quite  sick  for  the  week  past.  She  is  now  better, 
but  very  cross.  Since  writing  the  above  Elijah  [Porter,  her 
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brother]  has  been  in;  says  his  wife  is  more  unwell.  He  has 
his  hands  full.  Has  had  the  doctor  and  that  one  or  two 
of  his  children  are  quite  unwell.  I  hardly  dare  ask  for 
money  tho’  I  want  some  very  much.  My  milk  bill  was  sent 
in  the  first  of  Jan.,  receipted,  and  it  has  been  lying  over 
since.  1  sent  it  to  Uncle  Porter,  but  we  were  then  expect¬ 
ing  you  in  Feb.  and  Haskell,  and  Uncle  P.  would  let  it 
remain  till  you  came  on.  He  has  called  again  today  but 
Abbot  says  I  must  not  ask  for  money  till  he  has  got  what  is 
due  him.  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  what  I  have 
wanted  for  family  use,  but  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Ward  is  paid 
yet. 

Cousin  Sally  [Orne]  remains  in  town.  She  is  now  with 
Mrs.  Prince.  She  has  her  dreadful  cough  again  and  Anne 
says  looks  quite  sick.  She  has  not  been  out  the  last  week. 
Their  house  is  not  yet  let.  Sally  says  they  shall  have  nothing 
coming  in  this  year  as  it  will  take  everything  to  pay  the 
mortgage.  Aunt  Orne  has  sent  me  word  she  is  coming  to 
make  me  a  visit  as  soon  as  the  travelling  will  admit.  We 
have  had  an  interesting  letter  from  Aunt  Sally  and  one 
from  Susan.  Aunt  Sally  thinks  quite  hard  of  not  hearing 
from  her  friends  oftener  and  mentions  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  they  may  send  to  her  direct.  The  Hamburg  packet 
sails  every  six  weeks  from  New  York.  She  writes  for  your 
address.  Do,  if  you  know  when  the  packet  sails,  drop  her 
a  line  and  tell  her  what  you  can  of  her  friends. 

Susan  writes  that  Daniel  [Seth’s  brother]  has  received 
a  letter  from  you  saying  that  George  [Archer]  is  in  Salem 
and  that  she  shall  certainly  write  him.  What  do  you  think 
of  Hap,  as  Susan  calls  her,  taking  lessons  in  dancing? 
[Probably  Harriet]. 

Cousin  Ann  has  had  her  children  Vaxinated  [sic]  and  I 
have  had  Charles.  Ellen  was  too  sick  at  the  time,  but  she 
can  take  it  from  Charles.  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to 
have  me  miss  so  good  an  opportunity.  Cousin  Ann  thought 
that  Dr.  Putnam  would  not  charge  me  anything,  but  you 
can  see  [to]  it  when  you  come  home. 

The  children  are  all  well  and  as  good  as  can  he  expected 
where  there  are  so  many.  Edward  and  William  are  re¬ 
markably  good.  Frank,  too,  grows  a  very  good  boy.  Has¬ 
kell  appears  to  be  quite  steady  to  his  business  now.  Mother 
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says  I  must  tell  you  what  terrible  cold  weather  we  have  had. 
When  I  inform  you  we  have  burnt  all  our  wood  and  have 
got  another  half  cord,  I  think  you  will  be  convinced  of  it — 
but  we  have  not  burnt  more  than  our  neighbors.  Mr. 
Quarles’s  was  gone  before  ours.  It  is  so  cold  now  my  fingers 
ache  while  writing  to  you.  Mrs.  Eames  [his  sister]  has  just 
called  in  to  tell  me  she  has  engaged  Mrs.  Davis’  [Abigail 
Low]  house  again  at  one  hundred  Dollars,  the  same  [she] 
used  to  occupy. 

I  shall  send  you  by  Abbot  3  sheets,  2  pairs  of  pillow  cases 
and  a  counterpane.  You  must  tell  them  they  must  shift 
one  sheet  at  a  time,  taking  the  upper  one  for  the  under  one 
when  they  put  on  the  clean  one.  Give  my  love  to  George 
and  tell  him  I  give  him  these  directions  as  I  think  he  will 
be  a  better  manager  than  Abbot.  I  shall  send  the  bed  and 
bedstead  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  ready.  I  have  a  thousand 
things  now  I  want  to  tell  but  I  am  tired  and  afraid  you  will 
not  be  able  to  read  it,  or  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  myself. 
Mary  Ann  said  that  the  last  letter  she  wrote  to  George 
[her  finance]  she  tried  to  read  herself  but  could  not.  I 
reproved  her  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  committed  the  same 
error  myself. 

Your  affectionate  Wife  Mary  Low. 

P.  S.  I  have  opened  my  letter  to  say  to  you  that  William 
and  Edward  have  paid  Mr.  Cheever  $5.00  for  which  they 
have  got  no  receipt.  When  you  write  I  wish  you  to  inform 
me  how  your  shirts  hold  out.  I  should  have  made  some 
more  before  this  time  if  we  had  not  had  so  much  other  work 
to  do.  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since  to  know  if  you  would 
be  done  with  either  pair  of  your  pantaloons.  Haskell  wiU 
have  to  get  a  pair. 


In  September,  six  months  later,  Mary  moved  herself  and 
nine  children  (Harriet  having  sailed  for  China  in  the 
spring)  down  to  Brooklyn  to  await  the  finishing  of  their 
new  home  and  she  and  Seth  were  re-united,  not  to  part 
again. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  INTERLEAVED  ALMANACS 
OF  NATHAN  BOWEN,  MARBLEHEAD,  1742-1799 

Notes  by  W.  Hammond  Bowden 
(Continued  from  Volume  XCI,  page  190) 

25.  Had  the  very'  disagreable  entertaind  with  a  Mob! 
i.  e.  a  number  perhaps  500  young  fellows  Runing  about 
the  streets  hollowing  and  making  tumultious  noise  enter¬ 
ing  houses  &  Demanding  Money  &  put  the  Inhabitants  in 
great  Terror  &  the  members  of  the  Court  then  Sitting  there! 

26.  This  Morning  hung  an  Effigee  of  the  Gent.  Some 
said  of  C.  Ch  te  then  President  of  y*'  Court  uncertainy! 
however  the  Victem  was  Carried  away  in  greate  Solemnity 
by  the  Mobeliky  being  then  near  2,000  Collected  from  all 
quarters  This  mob  had  promisd  the  Gent  there  to  do  no 
violence  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  Inhabitants  in 
Consideration  of  a  Barril  of  Rum  and  sugar  proportion  for 
Grogg,  this  they  had  in  their  Cart  in  which  they  put  their 
quondum  Stamp  master  &  carried  all  away  to  gether  to 
the  head  of  the  street  and  there  in  greate  Triumpth  Burnt 
the  Criminal  in  a  mighty  Bonfire  erected  there  for  that 
purpose  where  they  spent  greate  part  of  the  night  with 
firing  Small  Cannon,  the  Bells  Ringing  all  night  to  my 
greate  offence!  This  Scandalous  Tumult  was  they  Say 
pursued  to  shew  their  abhorence  of  the  Stamp  Act!  Strainge 
Delusion!  that  Such  bare  faced  Contempt  of  Government 
Should  be  expected  to  affright  the  English  Parliment 

Oct  1 1  TTie  Hands  of  the  Dial  Plate  on  the  East  & 
South  Octaves  of  the  Church  in  this  Town  were  put  up 
being  Turnd  by  a  Virtical  Rod  by  which  the  Arbor  gives 
Motion  to  the  hands  &  Carry  them  Round  over  the  Several 
houres  of  the  Plain  those  hands  Standing  not  less  than  18 
feet  above  the  Arbor  that  moves  Them  The  Peoples  Faith 
Wavered  —  as  to  the  possibility  of  Such  a  performance! 
but  now  they  See  the  thing  naturally  effected  by  the  Law 
of  Machineary  they  are  Satisfied  But  Only  exclame.  Who 
would  have  thought  it!  — 

1 5  The  Dials  p)erform  well  &  keep  Time  to  the  general 
Satisfaction  of  Inditious  Eyes.  — 

(266) 
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1  NoV^.  Went  with  ux  to  Natick  lodged  at  Son  Bow¬ 
ens 

2  Went  to  Dea  Bussells 

3  at  Meet*  M^  Prentice 

4  at  Holliston 

5  Dined  at  Park’s  on  Parkers  hill. 

6  Set  out  home  ward  Lxxlgd  at  Bradishes 

7  Arived  home  in  good  order,  &c  —  We  are  now 
Entring  in  to  the  Cloud  of  Difficulty  touching  the  Stamp 
Act!  God  only  knows  When  or  how  it  will  End!  Sup' 
Court  met  &  Salem  y*  5“*  —  &  Adjourn’d  to  y«  I  April,  to 
wait  the  event  of  the  Stamp  Act! 

18  Daught  Martin  d**.  of  Mary. 

Dec'.  5  Thanksgiving. 

16  Jn°  Choat  Esq  Died  at  Ipswich!  he  was  Judge  of 
Probate  in  &c.  &  discharged  —  which  office  his  Ignorance 
was  not  his  only  foible  his  Pride  put  him  upon  attempts 
Vastly  beyound  his  power.  To  see  the  Judge  Labouring  to 
Distribute  an  Estate  among  a  nimber  of  Orphans  by  the 
Common  &  Ordinary  Rules  of  Arithmatick,  would  naturally 
put  a  man  in  Mind  of  the  Fable  of  the  Munkey  turnd  Car¬ 
penter.  What  pitty  he  had  not  died  3  years  &  1  month 
sooner! 

25  Din’d  at  Capt* 

28  Son  Edwd  Saild  for  Lisbon  with  a  fine  wind  after 
him  May  he  have  the  Divine  Blessing  attending  his  Voyage. 

Cows  Leases  1765. 

Griffin  2  Mid*  Division,  order  pd  4  Dol 

Gid  Phillips  1  pd 

Mrs.  Rich  1  Brokfield 

Mrs  Martin  1  pd 

M'  Wight  1  Dr  Powder  house  Lott. 

M'  Ryon  1  W™  Bodens  horse  y^,  time 

Self  1  My  Own  horse  y^ 

W“  Wait  on  Neck  order  pd 

W”.  Williams  Mid  p**. 

John  Lee  1  upper  ord'.  Dr  upper 

Dennis  1 

John  Clark  1  upper  ord  Palmr  2 

Dr  Waldron  3 
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Knot  Martin  Inc  1  upper  order  pd  Edgcom  1 

7 

mid  — 

Haw  1 
Legg  3 
Trefry  1 

^2 


Tho  Foidick  —  1  upper  order  D^  5V^ 

Yetton  —  1  mid. 

Jan.  2,  1772.  Grandson  Nathan  here 
16.  bryan  Hanged  at  Salem 

29.  Dea  Russell  gon  home  after  Tarrying  from  Dec'. 
24'“  1771 

Feb.  5,  1772.  W“  Boden  came 
7.  VV”  Boden  gon  home  Wednesday 
12.  M™  Paramore  Buried 
Mar.  5,  1772.  Dea  Russel  at  Salem 
Apr.  10,  1772.  Reed  of  Mansfield  Esq  Money  for  Lyn 
15.  This  day  I  am  74  Years  Old  having  had  the  divine 
Aid  have  continued  hereto! 

29.  Wife  gon  to  Natick. 

30.  D.  Russell  came. 

May  1,  1772.  Wife  returnd  from  Natick 
5.  Jn®  Boden  &  Moses  came  Worked 
15.  W™  Boden  here 
Apr.  3,  1773.  the  first  Ilesable  arrived 
14.  The  Sale  of  Wight  &  House  Adjourn’d  to  Monday 
the  24'“  of  May  a  3  in  the  afternoon 

[Recorded  by  son  Edward] 

Mem  of  Business  to  be  Done  Down  Eastward 
at  York 

See  Regestors  Ofiice  for  Deed  Hawkes  to  Proctor  Wind¬ 
ham  Lands  to  Copy  for  Father  at  York 
at  Falmouth 

Halls  Money  Deeds  Record 
at  Windham 

M'  Hawkes  House  wants  Repairs  and  will  fall 
Dodge,  Eben'  Hawkes  Reep*  for  wife’s  Debt  Old  Mans  Es¬ 
tate  Anderson  for  Rev**  M'  Smiths  Note  at  to 


Bubier  Upper.  Dr 
Jos  Cloutman  1  mid  ord'.  pd 
Job  Trask  Y>  mid.  order  pd. 
Tho  Johnson  upper  order  pawn 
Nath  Goldsmith  1  upp'  ord'  Dr. 
Sam  Rhodes  —  1  mid  ord.  Dr. 
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Coll  on  Kinball  to  Come  M'  Coombes 
Said  Sum  of  Ten  Pounds.  Edward  Bowen 
John  Chipman  Esq'  Barrister  at  Law  was  born 
October  23“  AD  1722 
and  Died  July  1**  A  D,  1768 
of  an  Apoplexy 

with  which  he  was  Suddenly  Seized  in  the  Court  House  in 
Falmouth,  while  he  was  arguing  a  Cause  before  the  Superior 
Court  of  Indicature  then  Sitting,  To  the  Remembrance  of 
his  great  Learning  Uniform  Integrity,  and  Singular  Hiunan- 
itty  &  Benevolance  This  Monument  is  dedicated,  by  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  his  Brethren  at  The  Barr 

money  on  Gales  acc‘  Bladder  Lee  &c  Coll“  Lee’s  D" 

May  29,  1773.  John  Kimball  Came 
June  1773. 

Enigma 

The  times  are  hke  a  steady  hand 
That  plays  well  on  a  fiddle 
The  tune  that  suits  our  fancy  best 
With  that  we  are  sure  to  Meddle 

The  times  are  like  an  eight  day  clock 
That  runs  without  upwinding 
The  mans  a  fool  a  useless  tool 
That  for  money  is  not  grinding 


July  1773. 


Expences  going  to  Falmouth: 

Beverly  Ferry  £0"1"18 

Wenham 

0"5"0 

Ipswich 

0"18"0 

Newbury 

0"10"0 

Ferry 

0"3"0 

Hampton  Falls 

0"3"6 

Greenland  Lodged 

1"2"6 

York 

r'5"0 

Wells 

0"10"0 

Jeffreys  Lodged 

1"5"0 

Potters 

0"7"6 

Ferrage  Portsmouth 

0"4"6 

Malligans 

0"16"0 
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Falmouth  Lodged 

1"8"6 

p**  for  Record*  Deeds 

0"3"0 

Falmouth  Lodged 

1"17"6 

£H"0"8 

Home 

Mollagans  Lodged  2  Nights 

£2"2"6 

Kimballs  Lodged 

1"2"0 

Littlefields 

0"4"6 

York 

0"13"6 

Ferrage 

0"4"6 

Greenland 

0"7"6 

Hampton  Lodged 

0"18"6 

Salesbury 

0"3"6 

Newbury  Ferrage 

0"3"0 

Rowley 

0"6"0 

Ipswich 

0"18"0 

Wenham 

0"7"6 

Beverly  farry 

0"1"8 

18"13"4 

Overall  Records 

0"2  "  6 

Recording  Deeds 

0"12"6 

19"8  "  4 

1767  marblehead  may  26  Lent  to  mr  Robbert 
hooper  58  feeat  of  mar  Boards  Davis  paid 

Ditto  Hooper  Borred  93  feeat  same  Day  paid 

1769  march  23  mr  Samuell  ashton  moved  Into  moother 
fumes  hous 

1770  23  octob*^  Bats  [Bartholomew?]  Jackson  Sailed 

Decembr  8  Benja  androws  Came  Home 

1771  January  22  antone  fraters  Begun  to  Board  at  my 
hous. 

March  16  Capt  Willm  andrws  Sailed 

18  michel  Bassett  Sailed  for  first  foir 

21  Noer  Down  Sailed  first  foir 

1771  marblehead  april  15  Elisabeth  Bassett  went  to 
mr  Deurix  School 

may  23  michel  Bassett  Came  home  first  foir 
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25  Noer  Down  Came  home  first  foir 

June  1  michel  Bassett  Sailed  for  Second  foir 

8  Noer  Down  Sailed  for  Second  foir 

July  2  Noer  Down  Came  home  Second  foir 

8  noer  Down  Sailed  for  third  foir 

august  15  michel  Basset  Came  home  Second  foir 

26  michel  Bassett  Sailed  for  fall  foir 

Sept  10  Noer  Down  Came  home  Last  foir  Summer 

1771  Sept  9  Capt  androwes  Sailed 

October  8  Capt  John  Bartoll  Decesed  J  Roberson  6 
Decesed 

Noumbr  23  michel  Bassett  Came  home  fall  foir 
Decembr  2  Noer  Down  Came  home  fall  foir 

1772  January'  16  Bryan  Sheehen  was  hanged  for  Com¬ 
mitting  a  Rape  In  Sept  Last  on  the  Body  of  Abial  HoUowell 

february  27  Capt  androws  Sailed  for  the  wesindes 
march  14  Willson  Hickman  Sailed  for  first  foir 
may  4  VV'illson  Hickman  Came  home  first  foir 
Sept  14  moother  Furnis  Came  to  my  house 
18  Jonathan  Roundey  mued  Into  mother  fumes  house 
at  £7.6.8 

27  Joseph  Searl  tuke  my  house  upon  Rent  at  £4.0.0 
for  year 

octobr  20  Will™  Tucker  &  mr.  archabel  Selmon  Schoon¬ 
er  Saild  fall  foir 

Decern.  1  Capt  androws  Sailed  for  the  Westindes 

1773  febr  17  John  Willison  Sailed  for  Ilesabels 
April  4  Francis  Bowden  Came  home  Ilesabel  Foir 
may  5  Carrid  Barbery  Bush  to  Lynn 

10  Elisabeth  Bassett  Went  to  mr  ashtons  Scho 
June  1  mr.  Borter  Went  to  Lynn  to  Work  on  Schoner 
June  17  Coustom  house  Bote  over  set  1  Women  &  3 
men  Drouned 

July  7.  1773  Samuell  Proctor  Died  at  See  at  granbank 
on  Board  michel  Bassett  Skipper  Joseph  Barkers  Schooner 
august  20,  1773  Capt  Samuell  Dote  Sailed  for  Bilboa 
Sept  23  Simon  Lamprel  marrid  to  margrett  Procter 
26  John  Bartoll  Died 

1774  feb  4  Capt  Nicholas  Bartlet  Sailed  for  Barbados 
10  Philip  mehie  Sailed  for  Ilesabels 

march  23  Capt  Dote  Came  home  from  Cadzs 
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26  Landed  into  Esqr  gallisons  Wharehous  120 
Salt  out  Capt  Dote 

april  3  Willson  Hickman  Was  Drouned  out  of  my 
Schooner  on  He  Sahel  Bank 

8  Skipper  george  Clark  Came  Home  from  He  Sabels 
first  home 

15  my  Schooner  Came  home  from  Hesabels  first  foir 
may  12  Capt  Dote  Sailed  for  Bilboa  In  Brig  Wood- 
bridge 

October  6  the  Fire  at  Salem 

1775  feb  17  Jacob  Apelton  Sailed  for  Hesabel  foir 

1755  febuary  15  Thomas  walker  Saild  To  Hesabels 
21  John  Standley  Saild  to  Hesabels 

march  3  John  Calley  Saild  for  Hesabels 

may  3  John  Standley  Sailed  for  may  fare 

17  John  Calley  Sailed  for  his  may  fare 

July  22  Samuell  foorten  Sailed  Last  fare  at  Sumer 

29  John  Calley  Sailed  for  Last  fare  at  Sumer 

October  15  Samuell  foorten  Sailed  fall  fare 

27  John  Calley  Sailed  fall  fare 

1756  febuary  10  Henery  hamson  Sailed  for  Hesabels 
24  John  Calley  Sailed  for  Hesabels 

march  2  Samuell  foorten  Sailed  for  Hesabels 
8  Thomas  Richeards  Sailed  for  Hesabels 
October  23  Samuell  Cilley  Sailed  for  His  fall  fare 

1757  January  15  Nicholas  Procter  mooued  Into 
moother  furnises  Hoouse 

June  23  Simon  &  Nancy  Lampreall  Came  to  Live  at 
my  Hoouse 

1758  October  4  Day  James  Welch  on  Board  Halley 
John  Rusel  master 

1759  January  ye  12  Day  John  Ball  mooued  into 
moothers  Hoouse 

febu  17  Boought  my  Peegs  wensdav  after  waied  15V^ 
i5y4 

april  9  anney  went  to  School  to  madam  Skilling 
Noumbr  28  Schooner  went  to  Easland 

1760  march  19  Joseph  abbet  Sailed  for  His  Hesabel 
fare 

1761  march  30  Samuell  procter  Sailed  first  fare 
Sept  7  peggey  Came  Heear  to  Liue 
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Decembr  30  Landed  Into  mr  Hoorse  Esqr  Wharehouse 
ly^,  Hogesh  Salt  out  Schooner  Nightingiale}  Samuell  foor- 
ten  Skipper 

1762  febuary  24  pasen  Boos 

may  17  anne  went  to  mr  Eueenton  to  Scool 

Sept  6  pasen  Whittwill  ordained  augst  25  —  1762 

1763  July  10  pasen  weaks  preched  his  first  Sermont 
25  Samuell  ashton  tuk  ye  house  to  keep  Schol 

1764  Janu  3  Robert  Hooper  Esqr  marred  to  mis  Cowel 
febuary  4  John  Curney  Died  ms  Curney  Went  to 

Boston 

may  28  I  Went  to  be  anocklated 
20  ms  Curney  took  mr  house  at  new  at  £ 
Decembr  24  moother  hoore  Came  to  Joheph  procter  to 
stay  philip  Went  to  mr  Crafts  to  Scool 

1765  febuary  14  mr  Craft  Decesed 
march  7  Thos  procter  Saild  to  llesabels 

octobr  11  mr  harris  Went  Into  moother  furnis  Chamber 
thos  procter  Born  October  1765  the  son  of  Samuell  proc¬ 
ter  Chrisened  day 

1766  febuary  17  Jacob  Vickri  Sailed  to  llesabels 
march  5  Schooner  thos  Launched 

the  9  Brought  Down  from  newbuary 
20  Joseph  felt  Sailed  for  his  first  fair 
april  7  Robert  Cloutman  &  amos  Grandey  georg  Sin- 
Cross  &  philip  trasher  Came  from  llesabels 

July  17  put  my  molases  Into  Esqr  mansfelds  Store 
16  hh 

1767  february  16  Joseph  Clothey  &  John  oaks  Sailed 
to  llesabels 

27  Benja  andros  Sailed  to  llesabels 
July  16  James  Laronce  moved  Into  moother  furnises 
hous 

noumbr  Conoay  Sloop  Sunk  to  Eagel  Island 
Decembr  16  Daved  Croos  muved  Into  moother  fur¬ 
nises  hous 

19  Remembr  Hoore  Decesed  aged  79  years  &  10 
moonths  old 

1768  January  William  Vickery  Came  home  fall  fair 
25  Nicholas  Nance  Come  home  fall  fair  &  John  Stand- 

ley 
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1769  february  22  John  Baker  &  Thos  Brown  &  frances 
Eles  Sailed  for  Ilesabels 

June  6  New  House  Raised 

Sept  20  moofed  Into  New  hous 

[Entry  by  son  Nathan] 

22  mr  Tho*.  Darrell  mued  Into  my  hous  at  £10.0.0 
pound  pr  year 

1770  may  12  Cap‘  Tho*.  Darrell  Delivered  up  my  hous 

15  Cap*  John  VVormstead  took  my  hous  at  £10.0.0  pr 

year 

octobr  12  Cap’’  androws  Sailed  for  the  Wesindes 
[Entries  By  Edward  Bowen] 

January  1779 

IS**"  a  privitteer  Cap*  Tuck  arrived  with  a  fine  prize 
400  Hogg  Suger  &  Hogg  Rum 

14***  mother  up'  Chamber  M"  Gabrel  in  my 

house 

22**  Brigg  PalUs  Sailed 

23**  at  past  5  this  morning  my  wife  D**  of  a  Son 
whose  name  is  to  be  Edw**:  who  if  he  Should  live  may  Re¬ 
member  that  his  Father  had  no  hand  in  the  Distraction  of 
his  Country  which  once  was  the  Best  for  a  poor  man  in 
the  known  world  but  now  the  worst 
February  1779 

1**  B  Hill  taken 

13***  Gen  Amad  Sail’d 

March  1779 

1**  went  to  Ipswich  Bartlett  arrived,  &  Collyer  from 
Newbury 

25***  the  Mason  &  Spring  Bird  gone  on  a  Wild  Goose 
Chase 

April 

1**  Hulson  to  pay  mother  Hawks  lower  Room  £25  P 
year  &  £6"5"0i/^  Johnson  to  pay  £5"10"0  P 

6***  Free  Mason  Sailed 

May 

1**  we  hear  of  Several  Vessels  taken  by  the  True  Blew 
formerly  one  of  our  Priviteers  but  afterwards  Retaken  by 
the  Frankland 
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5“*  Son  Nathan  Sailed 

23**  Sailed 

25***  Freemasons  prize  in 

June 

1“  B  Hawkes  arrived  at  Newbury  in  the  Vengeance 
5“*  Brother  ashley  Came  Home 
10“*  Bartlett  Came  Back  Several  of  his  men  Idl’d  & 
wounded 

10“*  Carruth  Sailed  in  Hammand 
20“*  Dennis  Sailed 
21*^. ...Porcupine  Prize  in 

July 

4***  Conway  took  4  prizes  out  6  weeks 
8***  Mov’d  Marsh 

10“"  B  Hawkes  Sailed  in  Ship  Hector  for  Boston  to 
Join  the  fleet  for  a  Pomopscot 

12“*  Hecter  Came  back  to  Salem 
18“*  Benj  Hawkes  left  Hecter 

19“*  the  fleet  Sailed  from  Boston  Bound  to  Pomopscot 
near  30  Sail  in  all 

19“*  Benj  Hawkes  Sailed  in  the  Brigg  Defence  Cap* 
John  Edmunds  Commander 
24“*  Hulson  took  Shop 

A'*gust 

!•*  went  to  Ipswich  with  M™  Reed 
6“*  Porcupine  Son  Nathan  Arrived 
1 7“*  Conway  Sailed 
18“*  a  Small  fleet  Sailed  from  Boston 
19“*  Reed  the  News  of  our  Fleets  being  Destroy'd  at 
Penopscot  by  6  Sail  of  English  Men  of  Warr 

20“*  B  Hawkes  Arrived  from  Pumupscott  their  Vessel 
being  Blown  up 

29“*  Andrews  wife  Died 
30“*  Son  Nathan  &  Benj  Hawkes 

Sailed 

September 

1**  Hump  Sailed 

5“*  Several  Vessels  off  for  Boston 

8“*  Free  Mason  Arriv’d 
9“*  Stevers  Sailed  John 
10“*  Hill  Sailed 
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16*“  Several  Vessels  Retaken 
1 7*“  Curruth  AnV* 

18*“  Several  Vessels  Johnson  P  Boat  Thrasher 
for  Bilboa 

27*“  Benj  Hawkes  got  Home  in  the  Cromwell  having 
Carr’d  away  their  Mast  &  hove  their  Guns  Over  board 
29*“  at  apast  Seven  this  Evening  a  Sad  Accident 
Happen’d  the  Arm’d  Brigg  Freemason  being  all  filled  for 
a  Cruise  took  fire  and  about  8  She  Blew  up  and  Did  a  vast 
a  Deal  of  Damage  to  the  Houses  Brock  about  50  Squairs 
of  Glass  for  me,  at  my  House  formerly  Cap*  Majory’s  it 
Seems  as  if  providence  at  present  froons  on  the  Priviteers 
Several  Priviteers  more  arrived  Dismasted 
October 

!•*  Carruth  Back  the  Owners  of  the  Freemason  about 
Securing  her  Remains 

4*“  went  to  Ipswich  Lodged  at  Topsfield 
13*“  about  Seting  off  Reddans  Estate 
21**  Andrews  Sailed  Last  Night  and  Came  back  this 
Morning  Hulson  Removed  Gefford  Moved  Mother  Hawkes 
House 

22**  Andrews  Sailed  with  M"  Weeks 
24*“  Pearce  &c  Sailed  for  Bilboa  this  afternoon  Will”: 
Andrews  Died 

25*“  Jn”  Watts  Mov’d  in  Mother  Hawkes  upper  Cham¬ 
ber  a  £ 

27*“  Andrews  Buried 
31**  Benj  Boden  Sailed 

November 

4*“  Bubier  Sailed 

9*“  Son  Nathan  &  Benj  Hawkes  Sail’d  in  Conway  Ship 
Terrible  on  a  Cruise 

12*“  James  Hawkes  Came  &  Went  Home 
26*“  Priveteer  Taken  by  Conway  Arrived 
29*“  a  Prize  Sloop  belonging  to  Conway  &  the  Swett 
Arrived  at  Salem 

Decern 

1**  the  Thorn  Sail’d 

2**  Thorn  went  to  Nantasket 

9*“  Thanksgiving 
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IS***  A  Schooner  Bound  to  the  West  Endies  Drove  on 
Shore 

21*‘  F  Martin  Sailed 

26***  Son  Nathan  &  Benj  Hawkes  Came  Home  in  Con¬ 
way 

30***  Several  Vessels  on  Shore 

January  1780 

8“*  I  know  it  froze  as  far  Down  as  Skinners  Head  last 
night  &  this  forenoon  it  froze  from  Skinners  Head  to  Neck 
Cove 

13***  People  in  great  Distress  for  want  of  Wood  &  Other 
Necessaries  of  life 

21**  2/3  of  the  families  in  town  without  Wood  or  Meat 

23**  the  Harbour  froze  over  &  the  upp  part  has  been  so 
for  3  weeks  past  &  all  the  Vessels  froze  in 

24***  it  Seems  if  the  Judgmt  of  God  was  and  has  been 
on  us  Ever  Sence  Pronopscut  Effair,  for  our  Rebellion  &c 

31‘*  the  oldest  people  in  the  Cuntry  say  they  never 
knew  so  Much  Snow  &  Cold  Weather  as  has  been  this 
month  past 

February 

6***  this  Day  the  Church  was  open’d  by  the  Proprietors 
and  M*^  Abrahams  Read  prayer  and  a  Sermont  which  was 
Generally  liked  by  all 

7***  my  wife  and  Several  women  went  over  to  Neck  on 
the  Ice 

18***  last  night  the  Thorn***  Cap*  Waters  arrived  from 
a  Cruise  and  had  a  Smart  Engagem*  &  had  5  Men  Killed 
belonging  to  this  Town  viz  Sam"  Blackler  Benj*  Stacey 
W**  Green  &  Jos**,  Cross 

21**  the  Copper  Bottom  Came  from  Nantasket 
March  1780 

9***  an  Acco*  of  Cap*  Russels  and  Benjamin  Andrew’s 
Schooner  being  Cast  away  on  Cape  Ann  load  with  wood 
and  one  Brimblecom  Drowned 

12***  Ogalbee  Arrived  on  a  prize  taken  by  the  Thorn 
Cap*  Waters  last  Christmas 

12  The  privateers  mentioned  here  and  on  following  pages  can 
generally  be  identified  in  Gardner  Weld  Allen’s  Massachusetts  Pri¬ 
vateers  of  the  Revolution,  Cambridge,  1927. 
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25“*  a  large  prize  Ship  Came  in  taken  by  Cap*:  Collyer 
in  the  Aurora  of  Newbury 

27th  Hammon  Sailed  for  Salem 

O’h  The  Distress  of  this  Cuntry  once  the  Best  for  a  porr 

Man  in  the  World  but  now  nothing  but  Liberty  al*  D - 

try 

M™  GafiFords  to  pay  £10  P  for  Lower  Room  from 
the  !•*  April 

Johnson  for  the  Chamber  £8"  15"  P 
John  Watts  for  up  Chamber  £6  P 
Due  from  M™  Geffords  for  Rent  from  the  23**  of  Ocf  to 
the  !•*  Ap'  £11"0"0 

Jn®  Johnson  from  !•*  April  1779  to  !•*  Ap  1780 
£22"0"0 

John  Watts  from  the  25***  Oct®  to  the  !•*  Ap’^  £5"5"9 
April 

4*"  was  Assaulted  in  My  House  by  Peter  Martin  who 
took  from  Me  Several  Deeds  and  others  papers 
5th  Went  to  Salem  and  procecuted  Martin 
6***  Martin  Returned  the  Deeds  &  other  papers  &  paid 
well  for  this  Insult 

S**"  Conway  Sailed  for  Cap  Ann 
16“*  Pilgrim  got  a  prize  in  out  14 
IS***  went  to  Boston  &  Return'd  Same  Night 
24***  Thorn  Sailed  Cap*.  Cowell  for  Cape  Ann 
May 

8***  News  of  6  of  our  Priviteers  Carr’d  to  york 
18***  Son  Nathan  Saild  in  James 
June 

3**  Sent  160  Dolls  to  M™:  Wight  for  a  Cows  lease  by 
M'  Ames 

9***  News  Came  of  the  priviteer  Brigg  Spitfire  being 
taken 

13***  Hinkley  Arrived  from  Cadiz 
15***  Bought  a  Pigg  w*  34  M"  Meder  took  the 

Shop 

17***  Conway  &  his  Prize  Arriv<>  &  took  another  about 
3  weeks  ago 

18***  ^nways  other  prize  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Jn® 
Jarvis  Sailed  Sunday 

19***  Conway’s  prize  from  Portsmouth 
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20“  People  in  Gen  now  beleive  that  Charlestown  S® 
Carolina  is  taken  and  Conferm’d  that  it  was  taken  the  12“ 
of  May  with  2  Thousand  Continental  Soldiers  taken  Prison¬ 
ers  of  warr 

26“  The  Thorn  Cap*  Cowells  prize  Arrived 
27***  Benj*:  Hawkes  Sail’d  for  Cape  Ann  Gen  Stokes 
Cap*  James  Parsons  Comm*** 

July 

3**  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M":  Boden  and  Flowrance 
to  prove  their  Husbands  wills 

12“  Went  to  Salem  to  Prove  Jos  Procters  will 
14***  it  Seems  to  be  certain  that  a  french  Fleet  is  Arrived 
at  Rhoad  Island*®  they  Say  7  of  the  line  &  6  frigates 
22**  Gen  Stokes  taken  3  Prizes  Large  Ships  from  Lon¬ 
don  Bound  to  Queback 

25“  one  of  the  Stokes  prizes  Arriv’d  at  Cape  Ann 
28***  Hard  Thunder  &  Lightning  which  killed  a  horse 
belonging  to  Cap*  Lindsey 

30“  another  of  the  Stork  Prizes  in 
31**  Son  Nathan  Arrived  and  Brought  News  of  Benj* 
Hawkes’  Arriving  at  Casco  Bay  in  the  Storks  other  prize  we 
hear  of  Several  fishing  Boats  being  taken  &  3  Privet™  off 
Casco  Bay 

August 

2**  Copper  Bottom  Arriv’**  M*  Johnson  paid  the  House 
Rent  to  this  Day 
3**  Pilgrim  Sailed 

5“  B  Hawkes  Came  from  Cape  Ann  Frankland 
Sail’d 

18“  My  Brother  Ashley  from  Pronops  being 

taken 

22**  a  Sad  Accident  Happen’d  this  afternoon  —  Samuel 
Hooper  a  lad  of  ‘bout  Sixteen  years  old  Son  to  Cap*  Samuel 
Hooper  of  this  town  Shot  himself  it  Seems  he  had  Primed 
his  gun  first  and  in  loading  her  She  went  off  &  kill’d  him 
Dead 

23**  young  Hooper  Buried  &  Prayer  and  a  Sermon  Read 
at  Church  being  the  first  of  that  Sort  Sence  the  &c 
September 

!•*  M*  Parker  preach’d  at  Church 
13  The  French  fleet  arrived  at  Newport,  July  10,  1780. 
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8“*  Thorn  from  Newbury 

10“*  the  Cap*  Bryant  Sailed 

14***  Thorn  Sailed 

15th  Bartlet  Mov’d  in  Chamber  the  the  Gen. 
Pickering  arrived  from  Bilboa  &  took  3  prizes  Coming  Home 
IS***  News  of  Gen*  Gates  being  Defeated*^ 

ZO**"  Hulson  took  Shop 

^tober 

S***  B  Hawkes  went  to  Soco 

23**  this  afternoon  Brother  Joshua  Kimball  and  wife 
Came 

November 

T***  Brother  Kimball  and  wife  went  Home 
8***  James  Hawkes  Came 

9***  Rent  Due  from  M™  Geffords  to  the  1**  of  Novem 
a  £60  P  year  &  Watts  from  that  time  at  £25. 

14***  Thorn  Arrived  at  Newbury  with  a  Ship  a  Prize 
and  has  taken  a  Brigg  and  a  Sloop  More  the 

16***  the  Brigg  belonging  to  the  Thorn  Arrived 
21**  Thorn  Prizes  went  to  Newbury 
[Entry  by  son  Nathan] 

July  25***  1820  .  .  .  Marblehead  .... 

After  the  lapse  of  40  years  I  review  this  almanack  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  man,  who  is  now  no  more.  Thus  “one  Generation 
passeth  away  and  another  Cometh,  and  this  Great  Inn,  is 
by  turns  evacuated  and  replenished  by  succeeding  pilgrims” 
And  the  Human  race  are  still  subject  to  the  Gloomy  reflec¬ 
tion  That  they  too  must  die! 

Nathan  Bowen  J* 

December 

4th  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M™  Bartlet 
January  1781 

H***  Scott  Moved  Cham^r 
22**  John  Dutch  in  Shop 

February  1781 

3<i  News  Came  of  Cap*  freind  in  a  Ship  from  West 
Endies  being  Cast  away  on  Boon  Island  Cap*  &  7  Men  lost 
21“*  My  wife  a  ^  past  7  this  Morning  I>*  of  a  Daugh¬ 
ter 

24***  2  Small  Vessels  Sailed 

14  The  battle  of  Camden,  August  16,  1780. 
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25“*  Cato  Sailed 

March  1781 

1 6*'“  Dixey  Sailed 

29th  News  Came  of  2  English  Crusers  being  at  Cape 
Codd  2  priviteers  from  Salem  Went  in  persute  of  them 
31**  No  News  from  Cape  Cod 
April  1781 

!•*  The  Brutus  Arrived  from  Cape  Codd  with  a  Sloop 
one  of  the  Eniemies  Priviteers 

2“  Mov’d  in  Shop  News  Came  of  one  of  the 

Privitteers  that  went  out  with  Brutus  being  Cast  away  in 
Barnstable  Bay  now  Contridickted 

9“*  Ross  Arrived  from  Cales  last  night 
12**'  Thorns  Prize  Arrived  here  last  night 
13“*  Frankland  &  Brutus  Sailed  Cap*  Hambleton 
Benj*  Hawkes  in  her 

May  1781 

1  "*  Sailed 
2**  Sailed 
6“*  Cowell  Sailed 
10“*  Thrash  Arrived  from  Bilboa 
31"*  We  are  all  in  Confusion  about  Money  the  Old 
Omittion  being  fell  so  that  it  takes  1 60  of  them  to  be  Equil 
to  a  Spannish  Mill’d  DolP 

June  1781 

6“*  Tucker  Arrived  taken  3  Prizes 
7th  Two  of  Tuckers  Prizes  Arrived  a  Ship  &  a  Snow 
&  a  Sloop  gone  to  Newbury  Tuckers  first  Lei  Killed  & 
5  of  his  People  &  5  Wounded  in  the  Ingagem*  by  the  Ship 
8th  Several  french  Vessels  gone  to  Boston 
10“*  Son  Nathan  Sail’d  in  Brigg  Montgomery  Cap* 
Hobbs 

21"*  Tucker  Sailed 

23**  french  fleet  Sailed  Sailed  from  Boston 
25***  Brutus  Arri 

July  1781 

4***  Drafted  as  a  Soldier  being  3**  Time  Sence  the  Warr 
6**  paid  £9"7"6  Silver  Money  my  part  of  Raising 
Soldiers 

10***  Went  to  get  a  proper  Receipt  for  a  Man  for  Our 
Class 
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22**  Brutus  Sailed 

24***  Son  William  Went  to  go  in  the  Army  to  his  Dis- 
truction 

26***  Jason  Benj*  Hawkes  Arrived  out  15  weeks 
29***  Cowell  arrived  having  7  Men  killed  and  16 
wounded 

August  1781 

2**  We  hear  of  the  Thorn  being  taken  &  Retaken  by 
2  french  frigaits  Son  Nathan  Arrived  from  a  Cruise  hav¬ 
ing  taken  2  Prizes 

3**  Several  prizes  Arrived 
18***  Lewis  Arrived  from  Cadiz 
26***  Jason  Cap*  Hambleton  Sailed  Benj*  Hawkes  in 
her 

29***  Tittle  Arrived 

September  1781 

1"*  this  Morning  a  Smart  Engagement  Insued  between 
2  Men  of  Warr  the  one  french  Frigate  the  other  English  50 
about  2  Leages  S  E  from  our  Neck  but  the  French  Man 
Soon  Strock  to  the  English  Man  one  50  &  2  frigates  french 
Crusing  off  here 

3**  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M"  Hind 
17***  a  Small  Carteal  Arrived  from  Island  S*  Johns 
1 9***  Margaret  Sailed 
23**  Wormstead  Saild 
25***  appriz’d  Cap*  Hinds  Estate 
October  1781 

10***  Rev^  M*"  Parker  preach’d  at  Church 
11**“  30  odd  Children  Baptised  at  Church  yesterday 

and  to  Day 

12th  at  11  to  Day  Cap*  Cole  in  y*  Brutus  arriv’d 
14***  Dixey  Sailed 

18***  Grand  Turk  arrivd  to  Salem  this  Even'  with 
Mohawt  in  a  Brig  &  a  Schooner  from  Penobscot 
23**  Son  Nathan  Married  to  Elizabeth*® 

26***  News  Conferm’d  of  Gen*  C  Wallis  Surrendering** 
29***  News  Came  of  My  Son  Benjamin’s  Dying  at  the 
Hospital  in  Barbados  near  2  years  ago 

15  Elizabeth  Martin.  Marblehead  Vital  Records. 

16  October  19,  1781,  at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 
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November  1781 
13“*  Thorn  Arrived 

December  1781 

S***  a  Brigg  Thorn’s  Prize  Arrived  being  the  2"* 
January  1782 

9***  Arculis  Sailed 

10“*  This  Evening  Major  Reed  Coming  from  Salem  fel 
from  his  Horse  and  killed  himself  &  about  the  same  time 
one  M™  Neal  an  Old  Woman  Died  Suddiently  by  herself 
January  1783 
!•*  Parson  Hubbard  Ord 

April  1783 

4***  Cap*  Darby  Arrived  Conferm’d  the  News  of  Peace 
IS***  a  Carteal  Came  from  York 
June  1783 

20***  at  4  oClock  as  Hard  Thunder  as  every  I  heard 
which  Did  a  Vast  Deal  of  Damage  to  Coll®  Glovers  House 
July  1783 

9***  Went  to  Salem  for  M™  Carder,  Oakes  &  Woodman 
17***  Went  to  Ipswich  for  Walter  Smith 
29***  Sat  yesterday  on  Homans  Estate  at  Burdicks 
31**  Sat  on  Carders  Estate 

August  1783 

4***  Went  to  Ipswich  with  Brimblecom  &  M*  Barns 
22**  Brother  Kimball  Came 
25***  Sat  on  Homans  Estate 
28***  Sat  on  Carders  Estate 

September  1783 
28***  Rev**  M*  Fisher  Preach’d 
October  1783 

3**  a  past  3AM  my  wife  I>*  of  a  Daughter 
13*h  i^r.  Boden  Died  last  night 
January  1784 

26***  Peter  Landy  Drowned  in  the  Harbour 
February  1786 

7***  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M**  Ryan 
(To  he  continued) 


THE  CROWNINSHIELD  PUNCH 


Contributed  By  G.  Andrews  Moriarty 


The  following  recipe  for  the  so-called  "Arabella  Punch” 
has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  George  Andrews  Moriarty  in 
whose  family  it  has  been  preserved.  Mr.  Moriarty  writes: 
“This  recipe  is  said  to  have  come  down  in  our  branch  of 
the  Crowninshield  family  from  the  original  Dr.  Richter  von 
Kroninshieldt,  which  my  great  grandmother  brewed  for 
Lafayette  when  he  visited  Salem  in  1824.”  The  following 
letter  from  his  cousin  Joseph  F.  Dean  was  given  to  Mr. 
Moriarty  forty  years  ago: 

The  Lady  Arabella^  Punch,  from  Salem  Mass 
The  Juice  of  18  Lemons,  no  seed  or  peel  Allowed 
Three  Quarts  of  Cold  Tea  (Young  Hyson) 

One  and  one  half  11/2  lbs  of  Loaf  Sugar 

Mix,  Have  the  Sugar  thoroughly  dissolved  before  adding 

One  Quart  of  Red  Rum,  Pine  Apple  Jamaica,  or  St.  Croix. 

One  Pint  of  Brandy  Rochelle  Preferred 

One  Pint  of  Hollands  Gin 

One  Quart  of  Red  Wine  of  France  (Claret  or  Vin  Ordinaire) 
Mix,  in  a  Covered  Crock  the  day  before  its  proposed  Use: 
Pack  the  Crock  and  Contents  in  Ice,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
"in  rest”  till  served: 

Mem®  My  Mother,  born  Harriet  C.  Moriarty,  told  me 
that  Upon  the  coming  of  the  Marquise  (sic  Marquis)  La 
Fayette  to  Salem  in  1824,  Lemons  were  very  Scarce  at  that 
time,  and  my  grandfather  John  Moriarty  drove  in  his  chaise 
to  Newbury'port  in  order  to  obtain  a  Box  of  Lemons,  and 
there  did  purchase  a  Box  and  brought  it  to  Salem  in  his 
Chaise,  in  order  that  this  punch  could  be  brewed  and  Served 
to  the  Marquise,  (sic) 

Mem®  My  Grandmother  Moriarty  inherits  this  recipe 
from  her  Mother  (sic  grandmother)  Elizabeth  Moseley  born 
Crowninshield.  Recipe  is  said  to  be  200  or  more  years  old 

Joseph  F.  Dean 

1  Probably  an  error  for  Arbella,  the  English  ship  which 
brought  the  Winthrop  party  in  1630. 
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Clifford  Crowninshicld  of  Salem 
b.  1699.  d.  1776 
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The  New  England  Merchants  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  By  Bernard  Bailyn.  1955,  249  pp., 
octavo,  cloth.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  Price,  $4.75. 

This  is  a  well  documented  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
merchants  in  achieving  power  and  social  recognizance.  Mr. 
Bailyn  clearly  portrays  the  struggle  betw’een  the  merchants 
and  the  Puritan  theocracy,  the  social  development  of  the 
times  and  the  development  of  trade  and  inaustrv’.  From 
the  early  fishing  and  the  first  fur-trading  posts,  there  grew 
in  three  generations  a  large  mercantile  society.  Mr.  Bailyn 
has  shown  how  the  families  intermarried  and  spread  their 
influence  throughout  the  communities.  Their  interests 
grew  from  striving  to  make  a  simple  hving  to  the  following 
fundamental  interests — “to  maintain  connections  with  high¬ 
ly  placed  individuals  in  England;  to  dominate  the  colonial 
councils;  to  control  the  English  functionaries  in  the  colonial 
service;  and  to  find  a  solution  of  the  money  problem  which 
had  been  created  by  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws 
and  the  inbalance  of  trade.”  Those  interested  in  Salem 
merchants  will  find  mention  of  Philip  English,  William 
Hathorne  and  William  Browne  among  others.  There  are 
bibliographic  notes  and  an  index.  Recommended  to  those 
libraries  interested  in  New  England  history’. 

From  Lexington  to  Liberty,  the  Story  of  the 
American  Revolution.  By  Bruce  Lancaster. 
1955,  470  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $6.00. 

This  is  an  informal  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
told  in  such  an  easv  flowing  stvle  that  one  will  not  want 
to  lay  down  the  book  until  one  finishes.  It  is  written  defi¬ 
nitely  for  the  general  reader  and  not  the  historian.  The 
story  of  the  Revolution  is  familiar  to  everyone  yet  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster  has  brought  his  successful  talents  of  fiction  writing 
to  bear  and  each  event  appears  before  our  eyes  w'ith  a  vivid 
freshness.  The  narrative  opens  with  the  events  of  1764 
which  lead  up  to  the  Revolution  and  closes  with  Washing¬ 
ton’s  farewell  to  his  army.  Mr.  Lancaster  has  a  keen  and 
accurate  eye  for  detail  especially  for  uniforms,  accoutre¬ 
ments,  etc.  His  comparison  of  the  tactics  of  those  times 
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with  those  of  different  periods  of  history  help  greatly  in 
making  that  Revolutionary  period  live.  Modern  military 
terminology  does  not  detract  in  the  least  and  adds  a  zesti- 
ness  to  our  understanding.  He  mentions  a  good  many  of 
the  legends,  traces  them  back  to  their  sources  and  lays  tnem 
in  their  grave.  “Militia  fire  power  deluded  America  nearly 
as  badly  as  did  the  matter  of  spontaneous  mobilization.  A 
legend  was  bred  that  all  Americans,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  were  deadly  with  firearms.  Remember  how  those 
farmers  left  their  hearths  and  rushed  into  the  fields  to  blast 
the  clumsy  British  from  the  roads  with  their  unerring  rifles? 
Many  people  still  remember  this,  without  stopping  to  think 
that  that  memory  has  almost  no  foundation.  Based  on  cold 
figures,  the  American  markmanship  was  not  merely  terrible, 
it  was  virtually  nonexistent.  All  that  may  be  said  for  it 
is  that  it  was  better  than  the  British,  who  were  not  trained 
to  aim  but  only  to  point  their  muskets  in  a  rather  general 
direction.”  Quotes  from  diaries,  letters  and  orders  add 
materially  to  the  authenticity  and  liveliness  of  the  narrative. 
Although  there  isn’t  any  bibliography  as  such,  sources  are 
mentioned  throughout  the  text  in  an  unobtrusive  manner. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Chance  or  Destiny,  Turning  Points  in  American 
History.  By  Oscar  Handlin.  1955,  220  pp.,  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
Price,  $3.75. 

Prof.  Handlin  has  selected  eight  “turning  points  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history”  in  which  chance  or  destiny  have  played  a  part. 
The  events  are  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  the  explosion  on  the  Princeton  which  killed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Upshur,  Gettysburg,  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
Roosevelt’s  cable  to  Dewey  to  attack  the  Philippines  the 
moment  war  was  declared  with  Spain,  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  “For  the  turn¬ 
ing  points  are  made  of  such  stuff  as  these:  of  a  shifting 
wind  and  a  courtier’s  slyness,  of  a  woman’s  greed  and  an 
old  man’s  hatred,  of  a  metal’s  failure  and  a  soldier’s  blunder. 
Unplanned  encounters  enter  into  the  shaping  of  events  and 
so  too  thoughtless  words,  the  shape  of  a  young  girl’s  face, 
and  the  quirks  of  character  of  politicians.  These  are  the 
ingredients  that  determine  the  zigzags  of  history;  and  the 
historian  can  begin  to  understand  its  course  only  when  he 
perceives  that  it  is  a  line  made  up  of  a  succession  of  points, 
with  everv'  point  a  turning  point.”  Future  events  and  the 
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outcome  hinged  on  these  sometimes  seemingly  unrelated 
facts.  Each  chapter  is  an  essay  complete  in  itself.  Five 
of  these  appearea  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Each  event  is 
carefully  documented;  the  background  is  carefully  present¬ 
ed;  eacn  character  is  portrayed  with  a  flair  for  the  detail. 
The  book  is  entertaining  and  thought  provoking.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  all  hbraries. 

Twenty-Five  Historic  Years,  How  an  Exhibition, 
A  Magazine  and  a  Library  Brought  New  Life 
TO  A  Famous  Institution;  The  History  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  from 
March,  1929.  Bv  Edward  1.  Farrington.  1955, 
210  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Albert  E.  Benson’s  “History  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  1829-1929.”  It 
is  the  story  of  the  magnificent  growth  of  the  Society,  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  magazine  Horticulture  and  a  greatly  improved 
library  service.  The  Library  has  a  very  enviable  collection 
of  old  and  rare  books  on  horticulture  and  it  is  adding  to  this 
whenever  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  acquiring  the  new 
books  in  its  field.  The  magazine  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth 
year  of  publication.  Its  anniversary  edition  of  October  1954 
contained  many  historical  articles  and  a  large  number  of 
illustrations.  Those  interested  in  horticulture  and  the 
Societ}'  will  find  this  book  interesting  and  factual. 
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